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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(La Belle Mag.) 
THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


LEAVES bave their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set ;—but al/, 

Thou hast ali seasons for thine own—oh, Death. 


Day is for mortal care, 
Eve, for glad meetings round the joyous hearth ; 
Night, for the dreams of sleep,—the voice of 
prayer,— 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 


The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine; 
Then comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelming power, 
A time for softer tears ;—but all are thine! 


Youth, and the opening rose, 
May look like things too glorious for decay; 
And smile at thee: but thou art none of those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the nortl: wind’s breath, 
And stars to set ;—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own—oh, Death ! 


We know when moons shall wane, | 
When summer birds from far, shall cross the sea; if 

When autumn’s hue shall touch the golden grein, ay 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? he fie 


Is it when spring’s first gale, . 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 
Is it when roses in our path grow pale? 
They have one season—ail are ours to die! 


Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us forth,—and thou art there / 


Thou art where friend meets friend, F 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies ;—and swords beat down the princely crest ! 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set ;—but all, ¥ 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own—oh, Death! 





STANZAS, 
SUGGESTED BY AND IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 


By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


TRUE.—all we know must die,— 
Though none can tell th’ exact appointed hour ; 
Nor should it cost the virtuous heart a s'zh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or ni) “.e opening 
flower ? 


The Christian is prepared, 
Though others tremble at the hour of gloom; 
His soul is always ready on his guard, 
His lamps ave lighted ’gainst the bridegroom come. 


It matters not the time, 
When we shall end our pilgrimage below ; 
Whether in youth’s bright morn, or manhood’s 
prime, 
Or when the frost of age has whiten’d o’er our brow! 
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’ Eager through glory’s brilliant course to run ; 











The Child that blossom’d fair, 
And look’d so lovely on its mother’s breast 
(Fond source of many a hope, and many a prayer !) 
Why murmur, that it sleeps, where all at last must 
rest ? 


Snatch’d from a world of woe 

(Where they must suffer most, who longest dwell !) 
It vanish’d like a flake of early snow, 

That melts into the sea, pure as from Heaven it fell! 


The youth whose pulse beats high, 





_ Why should we shed a tear, or breathe a sigh, ie 
That the bright goal is gained—the prize thus early , : 
won? 
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Unstain’d by many a crime, 
Which to maturer years might owe their birth ; 
In summer’s earliest bloom, in morning’s prime, 
Hiow blest are they who quit this chequer’d scene 
of earth ! 


And shall no tear be paid, 
To her the new-made Bride, the envied fair ; 
On whose fond heart, Death’s withering hand is 
laid, 
Checking each pulse of bliss Hymea had waken’d 
there? 


Bowring’s Specimens of the Dutch Poets. 


The happy slumberer sank to calm repose, 





Joy scatter’d roses, while 


In Death’s embrace ;—e’er love withdrew his smile, 
And ’scap’d those chilling blights the heart too ofter 
knows. 





Yes! all we know must die.— 
Since none can tell th’ exact appointed hour, 
Why need it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip the opening 
flower ? 





SPECIMENS OF THE DUTCH POETS.” 


(Lon. Mag.) 


DUTCH ambassador entertaining 

the king of Siam with an account 
of Holland, after which his majesty 
was very inquisitive, amongst other 
things told him, that water in his coun- 
try would sometimes get so hard, that 
men walked upon it ; and that it would 
bear an elephant with the utmost ease. 
To which the king replied, —Hitherto 
I have believed the strange things you 
have told me, because I looked upon 
you as a sober fair man, but now I am 
sure you lie. We have little doubt but 
that if six months ago Baron Fagel had 
told (not the king of Siam, God save 
his majesty ! ) but the king of England, 
that in his country there was such a 
thing as poetry,—poetry which would 
bear criticism,—we have little doubt 
but that the king of England would 
have returned, in the most delicate and 
soothing terms which the “ finest gen- 
tleman in Europe” could think of, the 
identical answer which his Siamese 
cousin gave in plain English. - Not 
that we impute any want of information 
upon subjects of general literature, to 
our Sovereign ; on the contrary, we be- 
lieve him to be a man of very elegant 
acquirements, and of a refined and cul- 
tivated understanding :—but to an En- 


the offspring of ignorance and preju- 
dice; there is some poetry here which 
would not discredit any nation, some 
which would do honour to the most po- 
etical nations that ever flourished— 
Greece and England. We should like 
to know whether our readers do not 
freshly recognize the Grecian model in 
the following chorus from the Palame- 
des of Vondel ; 


The thinly-sprinkled stars surrender 

To early dawn their dying splendour ; 
The shades of night are dim and far, 
And now before the morning-star 

The heavenly legions disappear : 

The constellation’s+ charioteer 

No longer in the darkness burns, 

But backward his bright courser turns. 
Now golden Titan, from the sea, 

With azure steeds comes gloriously, 
And shines o’er woods and dells and downs, 
And soaring Ida’s leafy crowns. 

O sweetly-welcome break of morn ! 
Thou dost with happiness adorn 

The heart of him who cheerily — 
Contentedl y— unwearily — 

Surveys whatever nature gives, 

What beauty in her presence lives, 

And wanders oft the banks along 

Of some sweet stream with murmuring song. 
Oh! more than regal is his lot, 

Who, in some blest secluded spot, 
Remote from crowded cares and fears, 
His loved—his cherish'd dwelling rears ! 
For empty praises never pining, 

His wishes to his cot confining, 








glish ear, Dutch poetry sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. For ourselves, 
to our shame we confess it, we should 
as soon have expected moonlight to 
burst forth from green cheese, as elo- 
quence from the mouth of Mynheer ; 
and we dare say most of our readers 
would have thought, with us, that the 
two miracles were about ona par of 


And list’ning te each cheerful bird 

Whose animating song is heard : 

When morning dews, which zephyr’s sigh 
Has wafied, on the roses lie, 

Whose leaves beneath the pearl-drops bend ; 
When thousand rich perfumes ascend, 
And thousand hues adorn the bowers, 

And form a rainbow of sweet flowers, 

Or bridal robe for Iris made 

Frem every bud in sun or shade. 
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To grasp his bending rod, and wander 
Beside the banks where waves meander, 
And thence their fluttering tenants take ; 
Or, rising ere the sun's awake, 

Prepare his steed, and scour the grounds 
Andchase the hare with swift-paced hounds ; 
Or ride beneath the noon-tide rays 
Through peaceful glens and silent ways, 
Which wind like Cretan labyriath : 

Or where the purple hyacinth 

Is glowing on its bed; or where 

The meads red-speckled daisies bear. 
Whilst maidens milk the grazing cow, 
And peasants toil behind the plough, 

Or reap the crops beneath their feet, 

Or sow luxuriant flax or wheat. 

Here flourishes the waving corn, 
Encircled by the wounding thorn : 

There glides a bark by meadows green, 
And there the village smoke is seen : 
And there a castle meets the view, 
Half-fading in the distance blue. 

How hard, how wretched is his doom 
Whom sorrows follow to the tomb, 

And whom, from morn till quiet eve, 
Distresses pain, and troubles grieve, 

And cares oppress ;—for these await 
The slave who ina restless state 

Would bid the form of concord flee, 

And call his object— liberty. 

He finds his actions all pursued 

By envy or ingratitude :— 

The robe is honouring | confess, 

The cushion has its stateliness :-— 

But oh! they area burthen too! 

And pains spring up, for ever new, 
Beneath the roof which errors stain, 

And where the strife is—who shall reign. 


When a person is cured of one mis- 
apprehension the first thing he naturally 
does, is to fall into another :—In con- 
formity with this general practice, up- 
on our prejudice against the possibility 
of Dutch poetry existing, having been 
put to flight by the publication of the 
Batavian Anthology, our next step was 
to indulge a_ prepossession, that al- 
though it might be Dutch poetry, it 
Was not real poetry. It had sufficient- 
ly the air of a prodigy that a native of 
the modern Beeotia should put together 
such a combination of images and 
Words as might convey to his dull ear 
and capacity, what he called poetic sen- 
sations, or should feel within. himself 
any appetite for pleasures other than 
the indigenous ones of smoking, sail- 
ing, canalling, and money-making ; but 
when in direct contradiction of opin- 
‘ons, formed, as we thought, on a phi- 
losophical estimate of the Batavian dis- 
Position, a volume of Dutch poetry was 
‘nnounced as forth-coming,—we con- 
soled our wounded infallibility with the 


hope, that beyond the immediate pur- 
lieus of the Zuyder-Zee, these images 
and words aforesaid, would excite sen- 
sations, equally intense perhaps, but 
more akin to laughter than sympathy. 
We had figured to ouselves the Dutch 
Venus,—a lady about half a ton avoir- 
dupois, with a face like the full moon 
and a boddice-full of heavenly alabas- 
ter, enveloped in a dozen petticoats, 
and leading in her hand the national 
Cupid, as fat and immoveable as a fly- 
ing cherub on a monument ;—when lo! 
the Medicean herself in all her bending 
beauty and graceful diminutiveness of 
person, salutes us with a well-known 
smile, and the immortal Urchin who 
floats round her shoulders, is as volatile, 
as classically proportioned, and as mis- 
chievously alive asever. Are not these 
the very deities with whom we have been 
so long and so intimately acquainted ? 

Cupid once in peevish pet 

Cried to Venus—“ They are wet— 

He has drench’d my strings in tears : 

All my quiver have I shot— 


Wasted all—they pierce him not, 
And his heart of stone appears.” 


“ Listen, silly boy !” she said : 

“ Steal a lock from Doris’ head ; 

When the arrows miss—refrain ! 

Waste not, trifling rogue, thy strength— 
Wait and watch! Be sure at length 
Cupid shall his victory gain.” 


So he runs where Doris dresses, 

But he dared not steal her tresses ;— 

For a straggling hair or two 

Softly be implores the fair ; 

Bends his bow—* The shaft is here— 

He has pierc’d me through and through.” 

Many of the poems are turned with 

admirable felicity of expression and 
the most perfect ease of manner; nay, 
there are some in which it is pretty ev- 
ident that the whole merit belongs to 
the translator, inasmuch as the original 
thoughts are of little value : 


Maiden! sweet maiden ! when thou art near, 
Though the stars on the face of the sky appear, 
It is light around as the day can be. 

But maiden! sweet maiden! when thou’rt away, 
Though the sun be emitting his loveliest ray 
All is darkness, and gloom, and night to me. 
Then of what avail is the sun or shade, 
Since my day and my night by thee are made ? 


Upon the whole, if the Translators, 
as they profess, wished merely to give 
the British public some proof that poe- 
try was not incompatible with the 
Dutch manners, mind, and language, 
they have more than accomplished 
their purpose; their book is not only 
an interesting document of this kind, 
but a pleasing collection of elegant little 
poems. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
LETTER FROM A “ FIRST-FLOOR LODGER.” 


There are two lodged together. —Shakspeare. 
Nec hospes ab hospite tutus.—Ovid. 


“ AN Englishman’s house is his cas- 

tle’—I grant it; but, for his 
lodging, a comparison remains to be 
found. An Englishman’s house may 
be his castle; but that can only be 
where he consents to keep the whole 
of it. Ofall earthly alliances and part- 
nerships into which mortal man is ca- 
pable of being trepanned, that which 
induces two interests to place them- 
selves within four walls, is decidedly 
the most unholy. It so happens that, 
throughout my life, I have had occa- 
sion only for half a house, and, from 
motives of economy, have been unwil- 
ling to pay rent for a whole one; but 
—there can be, on earth, I find, no 
resting-place for him who is so unhap- 
py as to want only “half a house !” 
In the course of the last eight years, I 
have occupied one hundred and _forty- 
three different lodgings, running the 
gauntlet twice through all London and 
Westminster, and, oftener than I can 
remember, the “ out-parishes” through ! 
As two “removes” are as bad asa 
fire, it follows that I have gone 71 times 
and a half through the horrors of con- 
flagration! And, in every place 
where I have lived, it has been my fate 
to: be domiciled with a monster! But 


-my voice shall be heard, as a voice up- 


on the house-top, crying out until I find 
relief. I have been ten days already 
in the abode that I now write from, so I 
can’t, in reason, look to stay more 
than three or four more. I hear peo- 
ple talk of “the grave” as a lodging 
(at worst) that a man is “ sure of 3” 
but, if there be one resurrection-man 
alive when I die, as sure as quarter- 
day, I shall be taken up again. 

The first trial I endured when I 
came to London, was making the tour 
of all the boarding-houses—being de- 
luded, I believe, seriatim, by every pre- 
scriptive form of “ advertisements.” 

First, I was tried by the pretence mo- 
dest—this appeared in The Times all 
the year round. “ Desirable circle” 
—* Airy situation” —“ Limited number 
of guests’—“ Every attention”—and 
“ no children.” , 


Next, was the commanding—at the . 


very “ head and front” of The Morn- 
ing Post. Vicinity of the fashiona- 
ble squares !”—*“ 'T'wo persons, to in- 
crease society”—Family of condition” 
—and “Terms, at Mr. Sam’s, the 
bookseller’s.” 

Then came the irresistible. “ Widow 
of an officer of rank”—“ Unprotected 
early in life’——‘ Desirous to extend 
family circle” —“ Flatter herself,” &c. 

Moonshine altogether ! 

“Desirable circle’—A bank clerk, 
and five daughters who wanted hus- 
bands. Brandy and water after sup- 
per, and booby from Devonshire snapt 
up before my eyes. Little boy too in 
the family, that belonged to a sister 
who “had died.” I hate scandal; but 
I never could find out where that sister 
had been buried. 

“ Fashionable square”—The fire, to 
the frying-pan! The worst ztem—(on 
consideration)}—in all my experience. 
Dishes without meat, and beds without 
blankets. “Terms,” “two hundred 
guineas a-year,’ and surcharges for 
night-candle. And, as for dinner! as 
lama Yorkshireman, I never knew 
what it meant while I was in Manches- 
ter Square ! 

I have had two step-mothers, Mr. 
Edizor, and I was six months at Mrs. 
Tickletoby’s preparatory school, and I 
never saw a woman since I was born 
cut meat like Lady Catharine Skinflint! 
There was a transparency about her 
slice which (after a good luncheon) one 
could pause to look at. She would co- 
ver you a whole plate with fillet of veal 
and ham, and not increase the weight 
of it half an ounce. 

And then the Misses Skinflints—for 
knowledge of anatomy—their cutting 
up a fowl !—In the puniest half-starv- 
ed chicken that ever broke the heart 
of a brood hen to look at, they would 
find you side-bone, pinion, drum-stick, 
liver, gizzard, rump,and merry-thought ! 
and, even beyond this critical ac- 
quaintance with all admitted—and ap0- 
cryphal—divisions and distinctions, ! 
have caught the eldest of them actually 
inventing new joints, that, even ™ 
speculation, never before existed ! 
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Sketches of Society. 


I understand the meaning now of the 
Persian salutation—“ May your sha- 
dow never be less!” I lost mine en- 
tirely in about a fortnight that I staid 
at Lady Skinflint’s. 

Two more hosts took me “at live- 
ry” (besides the “ widow” of the “ offi- 
cer of rank”)—an apothecary who 
made patients of his boarders, and an 
attorney, who looked for clients among 
them. I got away from the medical 
gentleman rather hastily, for I found 
that the pastry-cook who served the 
house was his brother ; and the lawyer 
was so pressing about “ discounts,” 
and “investments of property,” that I 
never ventured to sign my name, even 
to a washing-bill, during the few days 
I was in his house: On quitting the 
which, I took courage, and resolved to 
become my own provider, and hired a 
“First Floor,” accordingly (“ unfur- 
nished”) in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury Square. 

“ Mutatio loci, non ingenii.” 

The premier coup of my new career 
amounted to an escape. I ordered a 
carte blanche outfit from an upholsterer 
of Piccadilly, determined to have my 
“apartments” unexceptionable before 
I entered them ; and discovered, after a 
hundred pounds laid out in painting, 
decorating, and curtain fitting, that the 
“sround landlord” had certain claims 
which would be liquidated when my 
property “ went in.” 

This miscarriage made me so cau- 
tious, that, before I could choose again, 
{was the sworn horror of every auc- 
tioneer and house-agent (so called) in 
London. I refused twenty offers, at 
least, because they had the appearance 
of being “ great bargains.” Eschewed 
all houses, as though they had the 
plague, in which I found that “ single 
gentlemen were preferred.” Was 
threatened with three actions of defa- 
mation for questioning the solvency of 
persons in business. And, at length, 
was so lucky as to hit upona really 
desirable mansion! The “ family” 
perfectly respectable; but had “ more 
room” than was necessary to them. 
Demanded the “strictest references,” 
and accepted no inmate for “ less than 
year.” Into this most unexceptiona- 
hle abode I conveyed myself and my 
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property. SureI should stay for ever, 
and doubted whether I ought not to 
secure it at once for ten years instead 
of one. And, before I had been settled 
in the house three quarters of an hour, I 
found that the chimneys—every one of 
them ! smoked from the top to bottom ! 

There was guilt, Mr. North, in the 
landlord’s eye, the moment the first 
puff drove me out of my drawing-room. 
He made an effort to say something 
like “ damp day ;” but the “ amen” 
stuck in his throat. He could not say 
“amen,” Mr. Editor, when I did cry 
“God bless us!” The whole build- 
ing, from the kitchen to the garret, 
was infected with the malady. I had 
noticed the dark complexions of the 
family, and had concluded they were 
from the West-Indies,—-they were 
smoke-dried !— 

“ Blow high, blow low !” 

I suffered six weeks under excuses, 
knowing them to be humbug all the 
while. For a whole month it was “ the 
wind ;” but I saw “the wind” twice 
all round the compass, and found, blow 
which way it would, it still blew down 
my chimney. 

‘Then we came to “Cures.” First, 
there were alterations at the top—new 
chimney-pots—cowls, hovels,—and _ all 
making the thing worse. Then we 
tried at the bottom—grates reset, and 
flues contracted—still to no purpose. 
Then we came to burning charcoal ; 
and in four days I was in a decline. 
Then we kept the doors and windows 
open ; and in one day I got a fit of the 
rheumatism. And in spite of doors or 
windows, blowers, registers, or Count 
Rumford—precaution in putting on 
coals, or mathematical management of 
poker—down the enemy would come 
to our very faces,—pobdf! poof !—as if 
in derision! till I prayed Heaven that 
smoke had life and being, that I might 
commit murder on it -t once, and so 
be hanged ; and, at length, after throw- 
ing every moveable I could command 
at the grate and the chimney by turns, 
and paying “ no cure no pay” doctors 
by dozens, who did nothing but make 
dirt and mischief, I sent for a respecta- 
ble surveyor, paid him for -his opinion 
beforehand, and heard that the fault in 
the chimneys was “ radical,” and not 
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to be remedied without pulling the house 
down ! 

I paid my twelvemonth’s rent and 
wished only that my landlord might 
live through his lease. I heard after- 
wards, that he had himself been im- 
posed upon ; and that the house, from 
the first fire ever lighted in it, had been 
a scandal to the neighbourhood. But 
this whole Magazine would not suftice 
to enumerate the variety of wretched- 
nesses—and smoky chimneys the very 
least of them!—which drove me a se- 
cond time to change my plan of life; 
the number of lodgings that I lived in; 
and the inconveniences, greater or less- 
er, attending each. In one place, my 
servants quarrelled with the servants 
of “ the people of the house.” — In ano- 
ther, “the people of the house’s” ser- 
vants quarrelled with mine. Here, my 
housekeeper refused to stay, because 
“the kitchen was damp,” ‘There, my 
footman begged I would * provide my- 
self,’ as there were “ rats in his cock- 
loft.” Then somebody feli over a pail 
of water, left upon “ my stairs ;” and 
“my maid” declared, “it was the 
other maid had put it there.” Then 
the cats fought ; and I was assured, 
that mine had given the first scratch. 
On the whole, the disputes were so 
manifold, and always ending in my dis- 
comfiture,—for the lady of the mansion 
would assail me,—I never could get 
the gentleman to be dissatisfied, fand so 
conclude the controversy by kicking 
him down stairs,)—that, seeing one 
clear advantage maintained by the 
grand-possessor, viz. that I, when we 
squabbled, was obliged to vacate, and 
he remained where he was, I resolved, 
once for all, to turn the tables upon 
mankind at large, and become a “ land- 
lord,” and a “ housekeeper,” in my 
own immediate person. 

“ Sir, the grey goose hath laid an 
egg. Sir, the old barn doth need re- 

air. The cook sweareth, the meat 
doth burn at the fire. John Thomas 
7s in the stocks; and everything 
stays on your arrival.” 


I would not advise any single gen- 
tleman hastily to conclude that he is 
in distress. Bachelors are discontent- 


ed, and take wives; footmen are am- 
bitious, and take eating-houses. 


What 


The First-Floor Lodger. 


does either party gain by the change? . 


“ We know,” the wise man has said, 
“ what we are ; but we know not what 
we may be.” 

In estimating the happiness of house- 
holders, I had imagined all tenants to 
be like myself—mild, forbearing, punc- 
tual, and contented; but I “ kept 
house” three years, and was never out 
of hot water the whole time! I did 
manage, after some trouble, to get fair- 
ly into a creditable mansion—just miss- 
ing one, by a stroke of fortune, which 
had a brazier’s shop at the back Of it, 
and was always shown at hours when 
the workmen were gone to dinner—- 
and senta notice to the papers, that a 
bachelor of sober habits having “ a lar- 
ger residence than he wanted,” would 
dispose of half it to a family of respec- 
tability. But the whole world seemed 
to be, and I think is, in a plot to drive 
me out of my senses. In the first ten 
days of my new dignity, | was visited 


by about twenty tax-gatherers, half of 


them with claims that I had never 
heard of, and the other half with claims 
exceeding my expectations. ‘The house- 
holder seemed to be the  minister’s 
very milch cow—the positive scape- 
goat of the whole community! I was 
called on for house-tax, window-tax, 
land-tax, and servant’s-tax! Poor’s- 
rate, sewer’s-rate, pavement-rate, and 
scavenger’s-rate! I had to pay for wa- 
tering streets on which other people 
walked—for lighting lamps which other 
people saw by—for maintaining watch- 
men who slept all night—and for build- 
ing churches that I never went into. 
And—I never knew that the country 
was taxed till that moment !—there 
were but a few of the “ dues” to be 
sheared off from me. There was the 
clergyman of the parish, whom I never 
saw, sent tome at Easter for “ an of- 
fering.” There was the charity-school 
of the parish, solicited “the honour” of 
my “ subscription and support.” One 
scoundrel came and told me that I was 
“ drawn for the militia ;” and oflered to 
“ get me off,” on payment of a sum of 
money. Another rascal insisted that I 
was “chosen constable ;”’ and actually 
brought the insignia of office to my 
door. Then I had petitions to read, (in 
writing) from all the people who chose 
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to be in distress—personal beggars, 
who penetrated into my parlour,to send 
to Bridewell, or otherwise get rid of. 
Windows were broken, and “ no- 
body” had “done it.’ The key of 
the street-door was lost, and “ nobody” 
had “ had it.” Then my cook stop- 
ped up the kitchen sink; and the 
bricklayers took a month to open it. 
Then my gutter ran over, and flooded 
my neighbor’s garret ; and I was served 
with notice of an action for dilapidation. 

And, at Christmas !—Oh ! it was 
no longer dealing with ones and twos! 
—The whole hundred, on the day after 
that festival, rose up, by concert, to de- 
vour me! 

Dustmen, street-keepers, lamplight- 
ers, turncocks—postmen, beadles, sca- 
vengers, chimney-sweeps—the whole 
pecus of parochial servitorship was at 
iny gate before eleven at noon. 

Then the “ waits” came—two sets ! 
—and fought which should have my 
bounty.” Rival patroles disputed whe- 
ther I did or did not lie within their 
“beat.” At one time there was a 
doubt as to which, of two parishes, I 
belonged to; and I fully expected that 
(to make sure) I should have been vi- 
sited by the collectors from both ! 
Meantime the knocker groaned, until 
very evening, under the dull, stunning, 
single thumps—each villain would have 
struck, although it had been upon the 
head of his own grandfather !—of ba- 
kers, butchers, tallow-chandlers, gro- 
cers, fishmongers, poulterers, and oil- 
men! Every raffian who made his 
livelihood by swindling me through the 
whole year, thought himself entitled to 
a peculiar benefaction (for his robbe- 
ries) on this day. And 

“Host! Now by my life I scorn the name !” 

All this was child’s play—bagatelle, 
I protest, and “ perfumed,” to what I 
had to go through jn the “letting off” 
ol my dwelling! ‘The swarm of cro- 
codiles that assail me, on every fine 
(ay—three fourths of them, to avoid an 
impending shower, or to pass away a 
stupid morning—in the shape of stale 
dowagers, city coxcombs, “ profession- 
al gentlemen,” and “ single ladies !” 
And all (except a few that were swin- 
dlers) finding something wrong about 
my arrangements! Gil Blas’ mule, 


which was nothing but faults, never 
had half so many faults as my house. 
Carlton Palace, if it were to be “ let” 
to-morrow, would be objected to by a 
tailor. One man found my rooms “ too 
small ;” another thought them rather 
“too large ;” a third wished that they 
had been loftier; “a fourth, that there 
had been more of them.” One lady 
hinted a sort of doubt, “ whether the 
neighbourhood was quite respectable ;” 
another asked, “if | had any children ;” 
and, then, “ whether I would bind my- 
self not to have any during her stay !” 
Two hundred, after detaining me an 
hour, had called only “for friends.” 
Ten thousand went through all the 
particulars, and would “call again 
to-morrow.” At last there came a la- 
dy who gave the coup-de-grace to my 
“ house-keeping ;” she was a clergy- 
man’s widow, she said, from Somer- 
setshire—if she had been an “ offi- 
cer’s,” I had suspected her; but, in an 
evil hour, I let her in; and—she had 
come for the express purpose of marry- 
ing me! ‘The reader who has bowels, 
they will yearn for my situation. 
Nolo conjugari !* 

I exclaimed in agony; but what could 
serve against the ingenuity of woman? 
She seduced me—escape was hopeless 
—morning, noon, and night! She 
heard a mouse behind the wainscot, and 
I was called in to scare it. Her canary 
bird got loose—would | be so good as 
to catch it? I fell sick, but was soon 
glad to get well again; for she sent five 
times a-day to ask if I was better; 
besides pouring in plates of blanc 
mange, jellies, cordials, raspberry vine- 
gars, fruits fresh from the country, and 
hasty-puddings made by her own hand. 
And, at last, after I had resisted all the 
constant borrowing of books, the eter- 
nal interchange of newspapers, and 
the daily repair of crow-quills, the opin- 
ions upon wine, the corrections of hack- 
ney coachmen, and the recommendation 
of a barber to the poodle dog ;—at 
last—Oh ! the devil take all wrinkled 
stair carpets, stray pattens, and bits of 
orange-peel dropped upon the ground ! 
Mrs.F sprained her ankle, and fell 
down at my very drawing-room door ! 








* Was this Latin or Yorkshire ?>—C. N. 
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All the women in the house were 
bribed—there was not one of them in 
the way! My footman, my only safe- 
guard—was sent off that minute for a 
doctor !—I was not married; for so 
much, let Providence be praised ! 

Animus meminisse horret. 

I can’t go through the affair! But, 
about six months after, I presented Mrs. 
F with my house, and every thing 
in it, and determined never again—as a 
man’s only protection against female 
cupidity—to possess even a_ pair of 
small-clothes that I could legally call 
my own. 





Ultimum Supplicium. 

This resolution, Mr. Editor, compel- 
led me to shelter myself in “ furnished 
lodgings,” where the most of accom- 
modation, (sublunary!) after all, I be- 
lieve, is to be found. I had sad work, 
as you may imagine, to find my way 
at first. Once I ventured to inhabit 
(as there was no board in the case) 
with a surgeon. But, what between 
the patients and the resurrection-men, 
the “night bell” was intolerable ; and 
he ordered the watchman too, I found, 
to pull it privately six or seven times a- 
week, in order to impress the neighbour- 
hood with an opinion of his practice. 
From one place, I was driven away by 
a music-master, who gave concerts op- 
posite to me; and, at a second, after 
two days abiding, I found that a mad- 
man was confined on the second floor ! 
Two houses I left, because my hostess- 
es made love tome. ‘Three, because 
parrots were kept in the streets. One, 
because a cock (who would crow all 
night) came to live ina yard at the 
back of me; and another, in which I 
had staid two months (and should per- 
haps have remained till now) because 
a boy of eight years old—there is to 
me no earthly creature so_ utterly intol- 
erable as a boy of eight years old !— 
came home from school to pass “ the 
holidays.” I had thoughts—I don’t 
care who knows it—of taking him off 
by poison ; and bought two raspberry 
tarts to give him arsenic in, as I met 
him on the stairs, where he was, up 
and down, all day. As it is, I have 
sent an order to Seven Dials, to have 
an “early delivery” of allthe “ Dying 
Speeches” for the next ten years. I 


did this, in order that I may know 
when he is hanged—a fact I wish 
particularly to ascertain, because his 
father and I had an altercation about it. 

Experience, however, gives lights; 
and a “ furnished lodging” is the best 
arrangement among the bad. I had 
seven transitions last month, but that 
was owing to accidents; a man who 
chooses well may commonly stay a 
fortnight in a place. Indeed, as I 
said in the beginning, I have been ten 
days where I am; and I don’t, up to 
this moment, see clearly what point I 
shall go away upon. ‘The mistress 
of the house entertains a pet monkey 
—failing all issue of her own; and [ 
have got .a new footman, who, I under- 
stand, plays upon the fiddle. The mat- 
ter,I suspect, will lie between these two. 

[ am most nervous myself about the 
monkey. He broke loose the other 
day. Isaw him escape over the next 
garden wall, and drop down by the side 
ofa middle-aged gentleman, who was 
setting polyanthuses ! The respectable 
man, as was prudent, took refuge ina 
summer-house; and then he pulled 
up all the polyanthuses ; and then tried 
to get in at the summer-house window ! 
I think that 

Eh!—Why, what the deuce is all 
this >— Why, the room is full of smoke! 
—Why, what the devil—Thomas!— 
[I ring the bell violently.]|—Thomas ! 
—[I call my new footman.]|—Tho-o-0- 
mas !— Why, some rascal has set the 
house on fire. 

Enter Tuomas. 

Indeed, no, your honour—indeed— 
no—it—it’s only the chimney. 

The chimney! you dog !—get a- 
way this moment and put it out. Stay! 
—Thomas!—-The villain’s gone !-— 
Come back,I say,—what chimney is it? 

Thomas.Only the kitchen chimney,sir. 

Only the kitchen chimney! you ras- 
cal, how did you do it ? 

Thomas. I was only tuning my fid- 
dle, you honour; and Mary, house- 
maid, flung the rosin into the fire. 

His fiddle!—Mr. North, I knew it 
would happen. Where’s the landlord? 
Thomas. He’s not at home, sit. 

Where’s his wife ? 

Thomas. She’s in fits, sir. 





You scoundrel, you'll be hanged, to 
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a certainty !—There’s a statute for you, 
ceaitiff! there is. Come, sir—come— 
strip, and go up the chimney directly. 
—Strip ! or I'll kill you with the toast- 
ing fork, and bury your body in the 
dust-hole. 

[Enter the cat, with a tail as thick as 
my arm, galloping round the room. | 
Zounds and death, what’s to be 

done ?— My life’s not insured !—1 must 


get out of the house. [Rattling of 


wheels, and cries of “ Fire!” in the 

street.| Oh, the devil! here comes 

the parish engine, and with as many 
thieves with it as might serve six par- 
ishes !—Shut the doors below, I say. 

[| Calling down stairs.| Don’t let *em 

ins ‘Thomas !—The house will be gut- 

ted from top to bottom !— Thomas !— 

Where is that rascally servant of mine ! 

Thomas !—[ Calling in all directions. } 

I—I must see, myself. 

[Scene changes to the kitchen. The 
housemaid in hysterics under the 
dresser. | 
Phooh ! what a smell of sulphur ! 

— Thomas !—Do your chimneys ever 

take fire in Scotland, Mr. Editor r— 

Thomas !—]I remember it was ona 

Friday I hired him !—Thomas !—[J 

jind him in the jack-towel.|—Take a 

wet blanket, you rascal,and get thro’ the 

garret window. Crawl up the tiles,you 
wretch, and mufile the chimney-pet ! 
Madam !—-[ The landlady clings 
round my neck.|—Madam—for Hea- 
ven’s sake !—There is no danger, I as- 
sure you.—{[ She clings tighter.|—Or, 
if there is, we had better embrace af- 
ter it’s over.—You'll “ die by me?” 

—No, no; not for the world. Throw 

some pails of water on the grate, for 

Heaven’s sake !—Damn the monkey ! 

how he gets between one’slegs! Thom- 

mas ! [ ‘I'he tumult increases. ] Thomas! 

Lhomas. [Down the chimney.| Sir! 
One more peep [I run up stairs] 
from the window. Hark, how they 

knock without !—Rat-tat-tat-tat! As I 

live, here are a dozen engines, fifty fire- 

men, and four thousand fools !—I must 
be off !—Thomas !—[He enters]— 

I must escape. Thomas! I'll sepul- 

chre you—bat not yet. Show me the 

back-door. 
Thomas. There is none, sir. 
been trying to get out myself. 
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No back-door ! 

[Enter the Cook, with the monkey on 
her back. The knocking continues.] 
Cook. Oh laws, sir! We shall all 

be destructed, sir !—Oh laws! where is 

your honour’s double-barrelled gun ? 

My gun?—up stairs. What d’ye 
want with the gun? 

Cook. Oh laws, sir! if it was to be 
shot off up the chimney, it would surely 
put it out. 

She’s right. Run, Thomas! At the 
head of the bed. Away with you. 
Mind— it’s loaded—take care what you 
are about. 

There they go!—They have found 
it. Now they are down stairs. Why, 
zounds ! the woman has got the gun ! 
—Take it from her!—He don’t hear 
me. ‘Thomas !—She’s going to fire it, 
as I live!—Yes! she’s sitting down in 
the grate !—'Thomas !— With her body 
half way up the chimney !—Thomas! 
—Death! the woman’s a fool. Bang ! 
bang! [Report heard/] Ah! there 
she goes backwards!—It’s all up! 
Here comes the soot, in cart-loads, 
all over her!— Thomas! you rascal! 
—She’s killed!—No, egad! she’s up, 
and running. Don’t let her come near 
me. Margery! Pshaw! What’s her 
name ?—She’s running towards the 
the street door !—Margery !—Why, 
she’s all on fire, and as black as a soot- 
bag!—Why, stop her, I say.—Ah! 
she gets into the street. ‘Thomas !— 
Margery !—Everybody! The woman 
will be burned to death! [Shouts 
without, and noise of water. Ha!— 
“ run to the window.|—Huzza !— 

he engines are playing upon her !!! 

That infernal footman! he is my 
fate—and I thought it would be the 
monkey ! 

Enter Thomas. 

Come in, you sneaking scoundrel. 
Is the woman burnt ? 

Thomas. No, sir,—she’s only singed. 

Singed! you Beelzebub’s bastard !— 
Carse the monkey—stop him—he’s 
gone off with my gold spectacles ! 

Mr. North, if you have compassion, 
hear a man of five-and-forty’s prayer! 
I can’t stay here!—where am I to go 
to?—If you should think—'Thomas! 
—I must get into a hackney coach !— 
If vou should think—Call me a hack- 
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ney coach, sirrah—and ask the man 
what he charges for it (d’ye hear) by 
the week. If you should think, Mr. 
North, that there is any chance of my 
doing well in Edinburgh—I shouldn’t 
like to be above the fifth story, (I un- 
derstand most of your houses run ten.) 
—A line, by return, would oblige “a 
constant reader.” As I have no home, 


Miscellany. 


at present, except my hackney coach 
that I’ve sent for, I can’t say exactly in 
what place of suffering your letter will 
find me ; but, by addressing to the cof- 
fee-house in Rathbone Place, it will 
somewhere or other come into the hands 
of Your very humble servant, 
WRINKLETON FincEr. 
March 31. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY, NO. VI. 


(Sel. Mag. March.) 


HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


UGAR is obtained from the juice 
expressed from a plant called Sac- 
charum Officinale, or common sugar- 
cane, which grows in great plenty in 
the East and West Indies. It is said to 
grow spontaneously in 8. America; but 
on the other hand it is asserted that it 
was not known in those regions till the 
Europeans colonizedthem. Fora con- 
siderable time, however, it has been 
most industriously and successfully cul- 
tivated in the American Islands within 
the tropics, and it is from these planta- 
tions that we now derive the greatest 
part of our supply of sugar. 

It is a question not yet decided 
among naturalists, whether the ancients 
in general were acquainted with this 
plant, and whether they knew how to 
employ the juice expressed from it. All 
that we can gather from the arguments 
on either side is, that if they knew the 
properties of the sugar-cane, they did 
not understand the method of condens- 
ing, hardening, and whitening it; and, 
of course, they knew nothing of our 
sugar. 

Very many vegetables secrete a 
sweet juice easily converted into sugar. 
From a species of maple, Acer Saccha- 
rinum, sugar is annually obtained in 
America in considerable quantities. In 
Mexico it is extracted from the Ameri- 
can Aloe, Agave Americana, and at 
Kamschatka from the HeracleumSphon- 
dylium,and Fucus Saccharinus. Many 
roots also afford sugar; as beet, car- 
rots, parsnips, &c. 

In cultivating the sugar-cane the fol- 
lowing is the method generally adopt- 
ed. The soil chosen is a rich vegeta- 
ble mould,, in such a situation that it 


can be easily watered from the river. 
About the end of May, when the soil is 
reduced to the state of mud, one or two 
joints, are planted in rows, .about four 
feet from row to row, and a foot and a 
foot and a half asunder in the rows. 
From three to six canes spring from 
each of the slips which are set. ‘They 
are cut in January and February, about 
nine months after they are planted ; at 
which time they reach the height of 
eight or ten feet, and the naked cane is 
from an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in diameter. They do not suffer the 
canes to flower; for when this takes 
place the juice loses much of its sweet- 
ness. The newly cut cane are put 
through the rollers of a mill, and their 
juice collected into large iron boilers, 
preparatory to its being made into 
sugar. 

In North America it was noticed 
that sugar is produced from the Acer 
Saccharinum, or sugar maple tree, 
which abounds in its woods. The fol- 
lowing is the method they adopt. When 
the tree is about twenty years old, it is 
then considered by them as_ having 
reached its maturity, its diameter being 
from two to three feet; and in the 
months of February, March, and April, 
when the sap most plentifully rises, 
they bore the tree with an augur to the 
depth of three quarters of an inch, and 
in an ascending direction. The hole is 
then deepened to two inches, and a 
wooden spout is introduced into the 
hole to direct the flow. The sap flows 
from four to six weeks. When it 
ceases on the south side, that on the 
north is bored. This process is said not 
injure the tree, but on the contrary im- 














proves it. An ordinary tree yields, in 
good seasons, from twenty to thirty 
gallons of sap, from which are made 
from five to six pounds of sugar; or 
every forty pounds of sap yield about 
a pound of sugar; so that it is only 
about one sixth as rich as the East In- 
dia sugar-cane. 

In order to make sugar, the express- 
ed juice is boiled, with the addition of 
quicklime, or the vegetable alkali, (pot- 
ash,) to saturate the superabundant 
acid. ‘The boiling is afterwards re- 
peated in smaller and smaller vessels, 
during which process it is often neces- 
sary to scum off the impurities, and to 
employ additional alkali. When the 
juice acquires a due consistency, it is 
suffered to cool in a proper vessel, and 
the sugar concretes in a crystallized or 
granular mass. This,after it is separated 
from the molasses, is sold under the 
name of brown or moist sugar. This 
same sugar, more purified, becomes 
white; and, being cast into conical 
moulds in the process, is then the loaf- 
sugar of the shops. 

Moist or brown sugar is the state in 
which it is generally imported from the 
West Indies. When refined among 
ourselves, it yields the following pro- 
ducts from a ewt. of 112lbs. 

Refined loaf-sugar, about 64lbs. 


Bastard sugar —— 17 
Treacle 28 


—3=112 








Extraneous impurities 


The bastard sugar is easily distin- 
guished from other brown sugar by its 
dulness, for it has lost the shining, 
sparkling appearance of the moist su- 
gar. It is an inferior article, being 
merely a residuum from making the re- 
lined, or loaf sugar, containing less of 
the saccharine principle, and is ground 
lp to a very fine powder, and in that 
State sold at an inferior price. 

The sugar spoken of above is pro- 
duced either from the sugar-cane, or the 
maple sugar tree; but there are besides 
this various other kinds, sugar of figs, 
Sugar of grapes, Botany Bay sugar, 
mushroom sugar, and sugar of manna. 
All of these chemically differ, and 
vary likewise in their degree of sweet- 
hess, 

But besides these we should mention 
the sugar of starch; for it is a curious 
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fact that this substance is capable of 
being converted into a sugar possessing 
exactly the same property as the sugar 
of grapes. This singular discovery was 
made by Kirchhoff, a Russian chemist, 
as he was employed in a set of experi- 
ments to convert starch into gum. He 
conceived that the starch would be ren- 
dered soluble in water by boiling it with 
with very dilute sulphuric acid; and 
by prolonging the boiling he gradually 
observed the conversion of the starch 
into sugar. Saussure ascertained that 
an hundred parts of starch, when con- 
verted into sugar, became one hundred 
and ten parts. Hence he drew as a con- 
clusion that starch sugar is merely a 
compound of starch and water in a so- 
lid state. 

This process of converting starch in- 
to sugar is exceedingly simple. The 
starch may be procured either from 
wheat or potatoes. It must then be 
mixed with four times its weight of wa- 
ter, and about one hundred part its 
weight of sulphuric acid, and the mix- 
ture boiled for thirty-six hours, fresh 
water being supplied from time to time 
as fast it evaporates. After the boiling 
is over, lime must be added, so as to 
saturate the sulphuric acid, and the sul- 
phate of lime thus formed must be sepa- 
rated by filtering. The liquor which 
remains is only sugar and water, and if 
concentrated by sufficient evaporation 
the sugar only will appear. 

Sugar, as a part of our necessarry 
food, or as adding to our luxuries, is too 
well known to require description. But 
its use as an aliment is by different 
medical men differently appreciated. 
While the great Boerhaave supposed it 
to have a tendency to emaciate the hu- 
man body, John Hunter recommended 
it as a restorative in cases of debility. 
However, in a moderate proportion, 
there can be little doubt but that it is 
nutritious, for all animals supported in 
their earliest state by milk, are nourish- 
ed by a food containing a great propor- 
tion of sugar; and Dr. Cullen is of 
opinion that all food is nutritious in pro- 
portion to its saccharine quality. Still 
there are well authenticated cases in 
which an excess of sugar has been 
found to have done much harm. 
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Traditions 


OF THE 


Western Pighlands. 


No. ITI. 


EWEN OF THE LITTLE HEAD. 


A bout three hundred years ago, 

Ewen Maclaine, of Lochbuy, in 
the island of Mull, having been engag- 
ed in a quarrel with a neighbouring 
chief, a day was fixed for determining 
the affair by thesword. Lochbuy, be- 
fore the day arrived, consulted a cele- 
brated witch asto the result of the 
feud. The witch declared, that if 
Lochbuy’s wife shiould on the morning 
of that day give him and his men food, 
unasked, he would be victorious; but 
if not, the result would be the reverse. 
This was a disheartening response for 
the unhappy votary, his wife being a 
noted shrew. 

The fatal morning arrived, and the 
hour for meeting the enemy approach- 
ed, but there appeared no symptoms of 
refreshment for Lochbuy and his men. 
At length the unfortunate man was 
compelled to ask his wife to supply 
them with food. She set down before 
them curds, but without spoons. When 
the husband inquired how they were to 
be eaten, she replied they should as- 
sume the bills of hens. ‘The men ate 
the curds, as well as they could, with 
their hands ; but Lochbuy himself ate 
none. After behaving with the great- 
est bravery in the bloody conflict 
which ensued, he fell covered with 
wounds, leaving his wife to the execra- 
tion of his people. She is still known 
in that district under the appellation of 
Corr dhu, or the Black Crane. 

But the miseries brought on the 
luckless Lochbuy by his wife did not 
end with his life, for he died fasting ; 
and his ghost is frequently seen to this 
day riding the very horse on which he 
was mounted when he was killed. It 
was a small, but very neat and active 
pony, dun, or mouse-coloured, to which 
the Laird was much attached, and on 
which he had ridden many years before 
his death. His appearance is as ac- 
curately described in the island of Mull 
as any steed is at Newmarket. The 

prints of his shoe are discerned by 
connoisseurs, and the rattling of his 


curb is recognized in the darkest night. 
He is not particular in regard to roads, 
for he goes up hill and down dale with 
equal velocity. His hard-fated rider 
still wears the same green cloak which 
covered him in his last battle ; and he 
is particularly distinguished by the 
small size of his head, a peculiarity 
which, we suspect, the learned disci- 
ples of Spurzheim have never yet had 
the sagacity to discover as indicative 
of an extraordinary talent and incom- 
parable perseverance in horsemanship. 


It is now above three hundred years 
since Ewen a chin vig (Anglice, 
Hugh of the Little Head,) fell in the 
field of honour ; but neither the vigour 
of the horse nor of the rider is yet di- 
minished. His mournful duty has al- 
ways been to attend the dying moments 
of every member of his own numerous 
tribe, and to escort the departed spirit 
on its Jong and arduous journey. He 
has been seen in the remotest of the 
Hebrides; and he has found his way 
to Ireland on these occasions long be- 
fore steam navigation was invented. 
About a century ago he took a fancy 
for a young man of his own race, and 
frequently did him the honour of plac- 
ing him behind himself on horseback ; 
he entered into conversation with him, 
and foretold circumstances connected 
with the fate of his successors, which 
have undoubtedly since come to pass. 


Many a long winter night have I 
listened to the feats of Ewen a chin 
vig, the faithful and indefatigable guar- 
dian of his ancient family, in the hour 
of her last and greatest trial, affording 
an example worthy the imitation of 
every chief,—perhaps not beneath the 
notice of Glengarry himself. 

About a dozen years since, some 
symptoms of Ewen’s decay gave very 
general alarm to his friends. He ac- 
costed one of his own people, (indeed 
he never has been known to notice any 
other,) and shaking him cordially by 
the hand, he attempted to place him on 
the saddle behind him, but the uncour- 
teous dog declined the honour. Ewen 














struggled hard, but the clown was a 
great, strong, clumsy fellow, and stuck 
io the earth with all bis might. He 
candidly acknowledged, however, that 
his Chief would have prevailed, had it 
not been for a birch tree which stood 
by, and which he got within the fold of 
his left arm. The contest became 
then very warm indeed, and the tree 
was certainly twisted like an osier, as 
thousands can testify who saw it as 
well as myself. At length, however, 
Ewen lost his seat for the first time! 
and the instant the pony found he was 
his own master, he set off with the 
fleetness of lightning. Ewen immedi- 
ately pursued his steed, and the weari- 
ed rustic sped his way homeward. It 
was the general opinion that Ewen 
found considerable difficulty in catch- 
ing the horse; but 1 was happy to 
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learn that he had unquestionably suc- 
ceeded, as he had been lately seen rid- 
ing the old mouse-coloured pony with- 
out the least change on either the horse 
or the rider. Long may they continue 
so! Many a highland chief strutted 
along the streets of Edinburgh on a 
late memorable occasion, with a tail 
full twenty yards in length, who did 
not enjoy halfso much of the love of 
his people as does poor Ewen a chin 
vig at this day. 

Those who from motives of piety or 
curiosity have visited the sacred island 
of Iona, must remember to have seen 
the guide point out the Tomb of Ewen, 
with his figure on horseback, very ele- 
gantly sculptured in alto-relievo; and 
many of the above facts are at the same 
time related, Lond. Lit.Gaz. 
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THE RITTER BANN. 


A BALLAD. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


THE Ritter Bann from Hungary 
Came back, renown’d in arms, 

But scorning jousts of chivalry 
And love and ladies’ charms. 


While other knights held revels, he 
Was wrapt in thoughts of gloom, 
And in Vienna’s hostelrie 
Slow paced his lonely room. 


There enter’d one whose face he knew,— 
Whose voice, he was aware, 

He oft at mass had listen’d to, 
In the holy house of prayer. 


‘Twas the Abbot of St. James’s monks, 
A fresh and fair old man: 

llis reverend air arrested even 
The gloomy Ritter Bann. 


But seeing with him an ancient dame 
Come clad in Scotch attire, 

The Ritter’s colour went and came, 
And loud he spoke in ire. 


“Ila! nurse of her that was my bane, 
Name not her name to me; 

I wish it blotted from my brain: 
Art poor ?—take alms, and flee.” 


“Sir Knight,” the abbot interposed, 
“This case your ear demands ;” 

And the crone cried, with a cross enclosed 
In both her trembling hands : 


“Remember, each his sentence waits ; 
And be that shall rebut 

Sweet Mercy’s suit, on him the gates 
Of Mercy shall be shut. 


You wedded undispensed by Church, 
Your cousin Jane in Spring ;— . 

In Autumn, when you went to search 
For churchmen’s pardoning, 


Her house denounced your marriage-band, 
Betrothed her to De Grey, 

And the ring you put upon ber hand 
Was wrench’d by force away. 


Then wept your Jane upon my neck, 
Crying, ‘Help me, nurse, to flee 

To my Howel Bann’s Glamorgan hills ;’ 
But word arrived—ah me !— 


You were not there; and "twas their threat, 
By foul means or by fair, 

To-morrow morning was to set 
The seal of her despair. 


I had a son, a sea-boy in 
A ship at Hartland bay, 
By his aid from her cruel kin 
I bore my bird away. 


To Scotland from the Devon’s 
Green myrtle shores we fled ; 
And the Hand that sent the ravens 

To Elijah, gave us bread. 


She wrote you by my son, but he 
From England sent us word 

You had gone into some far countrie, 
In grief and gloom he heard. 


For they that wrong’d you, to elude 
Your wrath, defamed my child ; 

And you—ay, blush Sir, as you should— 
Believed, and were beguiled. 
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To die but at your feet, she vow’d 
To roam the world; and we 


Would both have sped and begg’d our bread, 


But so it might not be. 


For when the snow-storm beat our roof, 
She bore a boy, Sir Bann, 

Who grew as fair your likeness proof 
As child e’er grew like man. 


*Twas smiling on that babe one morn — 
While heath bloom’d on the moor, 

Her beauty struck young Lord Kinghorn 
As he hunted past our door. 


She shunn’d him, but he raved of Jane, 
And rous’d his mother’s pride ; 

Who came to us in high disdain,— 
‘And where’s the face,’ she cried, 


*Has witch’d my boy to wish for one 
So wretched for his wife ?— 

Dost love thy husband ? Know, my son 
Has sworn to seek his life.’ 


Her anger sore dismay’d us, 
For our mite was wearing scai:t, 
And, unless that dame would aid us, 
There was none to aid our want. 


So I told her, weeping bitterly, 
What all our woes had been ; 
And, though she was a stern ladie, 

The tears stood in her een. 


And she hous’d us both, when, cheerfully, 
My ehild to her had sworn, 

That even if made a widow, she 
Would never wed Kinghorn.”—— 


Here paused the nurse, and thus began 
The abbot, standing by : 

“ Three months ago a wounded man 
To our abbey came to die. 


Hie heard me long, with ghastly eyes 
And hand obdurate clench’d, 

Speak of the worm that never dies, 
And the fire that is not quench’d. 


At last by what this scroll attests 
He left atonement brief, 

For years of anguish to the breasts 
fis guilt had wrung with grief. 


‘There lived,’ he said, ‘a fair young dame 
Beneath my mother’s roof, 

I loved her, but against my flame 
Her purity was proof. 


I feign’d repentance, friendship pure ; 
That mood she did not check, 

But let her husband’s miniature 
Be copied from her neck. 


As means to search him, my deceit 
Took care to him was borne 

Nought but his picture’s counterfeit, 
And Jane’s reported scorn. 
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The treachery took, she waited wild ; 
My slave came back and lied 

Whate’er I wish’d; she clasp’d her child, 
And swoon’d, and all but died. 


I felt her tears for years and years 
Quench not my flame, but stir ; 

The very hate I bore her mate 
Increased my love for her. 


Fame told us of his glory, while 
Joy flush’d the face of Jane ; 

And whilst she bless’d his name, her smile 
Struck fire into my brain, 


No fears could damp ; I reach’d the camp, 
Sought out its champion; 

And if my broad-sword fail'’d at last, 
*Twas long and well laid on. 


This wound’s my meed, my name’s Kinghorn, 
My foe’s the Ritter Bann.” —— 

The wafer to his lips was borne, 
And we shrived the dying man. 


He died not till you went to fight 
The Turks at Warradein ; 

But I see my tale has changed you pale.”—— 
The abbot went for wine ; 


And brought a little page who pour’d 
It out, and knelt and smiled :-— 

The stunn’d knight saw himself restored 
To childhood in his child. 


And stoop’d and caught him to his breast, 
Laugh’d loud and wept anon, 

And with a shower of kisses press’d 
The darling little one. 


“And where went Jane ?”—“ To a nunnery, Sir— 
Look not again so pale— 

Kinghorn’s old dame grew harsh to her.”— 
“ And has she ta’en the veil ?”— 


“ Sit down, Sir,” said the priest, “I bar 
Rash words.”—They sat all three, 

And the boy play’d with the knight’s broad star, 
As he kept him on his knee. 


“ Think ere you ask her dwelling-place,” 
The abbot further said : 

“Time draws a veil o’er beauty’s face 
More deep than cloister’s shade. 


Grief may have made her what you can 
Scarce love perhaps for life.”— 
“Hush, abbot,” cried the Ritter Bann, 
“ Or tell me where’s my wife.” 


The priest undid two doors that hid 
The inn’s adjacent room, 

And there a lovely woman stood, 
Tears bathed her beauty’s bloom. 


One moment may with bliss repay 
Unnumber’d hours of pain; 
Such was the throb and mutual sob 
Of the Knight embracing Jane. 
April, 1824, 
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LATE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS: 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


JOURNAL OF A SECOND voracE for the Discovery of a North-west Passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific ; performed in the Years 1821-22-23, in H. M.’s Ships Fury and Hecla, 
under the Orders of Captain Parry. London, 1824. 


Wien this Expedition, upon the 
fate of which so intense an inter- 
est had hung in the public mind, hap- 
pily returned to our shores, we were 
fortunately enabled to lay before our 
readers a very full and accurate detail 
of its leading incidents and discoveries. 
Our Gazettes, containing these ac- 
counts, where bought up with an eager- 
ness which showed the extent of the 
curiosity and the feelings that existed 
about our gallant navigators ;* and we 
rejoice to observe that the present vol- 
ume is well calculated, in every way, to 
satisfy the wish for still more ample and 
scientific information upon the subject. 
The numerous Charts, and admira- 
ble Engravings by Finden, from draw- 
ings by Captain Lyon, are superior to 
any illustrations of the kind within our 
knowledge, and greatly assist us in 
completing our ideas of the natives 
whom the voyagers encountered, and 
their mode of living; while the text, in 
a methodical and well-digested manner, 
places clearly before us the principal 
events of an attempt which, if not emi- 
nently successful, did not fail for want 
of proper care in the outfit and perse- 
verance in the execution. 

The work commences with an In- 
troduction, which describes the liberal 
and judicious equipment of the ships, 
and their provisioning for three years. 
Then follow the Official Instructions. 

Completely prepared at all points 
and for all circumstances, the vessels 
sailed in May 1821, accompanied by 
the Nautilus transport; and on the 2d 
of July, having previously unloaded 
and dismissed that auxiliary carrier, 
they were off Resolution Island at the 
Mouth of Hudson’s Straits. On the 
16th, they sent their last letters to Eng- 
land by a. whaler; and within five 
days were visited by a tribe of Esqui- 
maux belonging to the Savage Islands 
in these Straits. These people were 
Owever acquainted with Europeans, 
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and not, we lament to say, the better 
for their intercourse. ‘They were 
greedy barterers, and not very honest ; 
though only one instance was remark- 
ed of their endeavouring to “swerve 
from a bargain after they had licked 
(their usual custom) the article receiv- 
ed in traffic, and thus, as it were, ratifi- 
ed the exchange. 

Capt. Parry states that they “ pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the dispo- 
sition to steal all they could lay their 
hands on, which has almost universal- 
ly been imputed to every tribe of 
Esquimaux hitherto visited by Europe- 
ans. They tried, more than once, the 
art of picking our pockets, and were as 
bold and unembarrassed as ever, im- 
mediately after detection. It is im- 
possible to describe the horribly dis- 
gusting manner in which they sat 
down, as soon as they felt hungry, to 
eat their raw blubber, and to suck the 
oil remaining on the skins we had just 
emptied, the very smell of which, as 
well as the appearance, was to us al- 
most insufferable. The disgust which 
our seamen could not help expressing 
at this sight seemed to create in the 
Esquimaux the most malicious amuse- 
ment; and when our people turned 
away literally unable to bear the sight 
without being sick, they would, asa 
good joke among themselves, run after 
them holding out the blubber or raw 
seal’s flesh, dripping with oil and filth, 
as if inviting them to partake of it. 
Both the men and women were guilty 
of still more disgusting indecencies, 
which seemed to afford them amazing 
diversion. A worse trait even than 
all these was displayed by two women 
alongside the Hecla, who, in a.manner 
too unequivocal to be understood, of- 
fered to barter their children for some 
article of trifling value, beginning very 
deliberately to strip them of their 
clothes, which they did not choose to 
consider as included in the intended 
bargain. 
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‘¢ Upon the whole it was impossible 
for us not to receive a very unfavoura- 
ble impression of the general beha- 
viour, and moral character, of the na- 
tives of this part of Hudson’s Strait, 
who seem to have acquired, by an an- 
nual intercourse with our ships for 
nearly a hundred years, many of tlie 
vices which unhappily attend a first in- 
tercourse with the civilized world, with- 
out having imbibed any of the virtues 
or refinements which adorn and render 
it happy.” 

Proceeding up Hudson’s Straits to 
the head, the Expedition was entirely 
baffled in endeavouring, through every 
inlet, to penetrate to the Polar Sea by 
any opening to the north of Southamp- 
ton Island. It thus lost the season, 
amongst a few unimportant bays and 
creeks, to which names were given, 
and of which the only consequence is, 
that future trials in that direction need 
not be made. The non-existence of a 
passage through Repulse Bay, was de- 
termined. 

The vessels now returned towards 
the East; several boat-expeditions 
were attempted, and they finally were 
laid up in winter quarters, at a very 
short distance to the north of their 
summer’s labours. 


“ In reviewing (the author sums up) 
the events of this our first season of 
navigation, and considering what pro- 
gress we had made towards the attain- 
ment of our main object, it was impos- 
sible, however trifling that progress 
might appear upon the chart, not to 
experience considerable satisfaction. 
Small as our actual advance had been 
towards Behring’s Strait, the extent of 
coast newly discovered and minutely 
explored in pursuit of our object, in 
the course of the last eight weeks, 
amounted to more than eight hundred 
leagues, nearly half of which belonged 
to the continent of North America. 
This service, notwithstanding our con- 
stant exposure to the risks which intri- 
cate, shoal, and unknown channels, a 
sea loaded with ice, and a rapid tide 
concurred in presenting, had providen- 
tially been effected without injury to 
the ships, or suffering to the officers 
and men; and we had now once more 
met with tolerable security for the en- 


suing winter, when obliged to relin- 


quish further operations for the season. - 


Above all, however, I derived the most 
sincere satisfaction from a conviction 
of having left no part of the coast from 
Repulse Bay eastward in a state of 
doubt as to its connexion with the con- 
tinent. And asthe mainland now in 
sight from the hills extended no farther 
to the eastward than about a NNE, 
bearing, we ventured to indulge a san- 
guine hope of our being very near the 
north-eastern boundary of America, 
and that the early part of the next sea- 
son would find us employing our best 
efforts in pushing along its northern 
shores.” 

In their winter’s abode they found 
that the apparatus for heating between 
decks answered every expectation ; 
and, to “kill the time,” besides kill- 
ing foxes, hares, &c. &c. they estab- 
lished a theatre for dramatic represen- 
tations once a fortnight; had occasion- 
al concerts ; and for a better purpose, 
a regular school, and Divine service 
every Sunday, in common to both 
ships. But the grand resource from 
ennui was the visit of a tribe of E:squi- 
maux in the month of February ; and 
though in our former numbers, may be 
read many particulars of these harm- 
less creatures, we are convinced that 
the following extracts, put together 
from the whole of Captain Parry’s se- 
parate observations, will afford as 
much entertainment as any portion 
of his Work which we could condense 
into our first notice of it into one Num- 
ber. 

We will introduce them as Seal-hun- 
ters and Seal-eaters : 


“ The party we at first joined were 
seated on a high hummock of ice, with 
their spears in their hands, looking out 
for secls. After we had talked to them 
fora few minutes, Okotook suddenly 
started up and set off along the edge of 
the ice, without giving us or his com- 
panions the least warning. The latter 
seemed so much accustomed to this, 
that they took no further notice than 
by immediately following him, and we 
did the same ; the whole party walk- 
ing at avery quick rate, and the na- 
tives keeping their heads constantly 
turned towards the sea to look out for 
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seals. After being thus engaged for 
an hour anda half, we judged, from 
the motions of a party at some distance 
beyond us, that they had game in view. 
As we approached them, Okotook evi- 
dently began to be apprehensive that 
we, who did not understand the matter, 
would spoil their sport. To prevent 
this, he did the most civil thing that 
could well have been devised, which 
was, to send his companions, one by 
one to the spot, and to remain with us 
himself, keeping us at such a distance 
as to allow us to see their proceedings, 
without alarming the animal they were 
in pursuit of. ‘The other seven Esqui- 
maux now forming one party, disposed 
themselves into a single line, so as to 
make as small an appearance as possi- 
ble in the direction in which they were 
going, and in this manner crept very 
cautiously towards the margin of the 
floe. Ona sudden they all stooped 
down quite low, to hide themselves, 
and continued thus a quarter of an 
hour, during which time they prepared 
their lines and spears ; and then, when 
the animal appeared to be intercepted 
from their view, again took the oppor- 
tunity of gainingta few paces on him 
in the same cautious manner as before. 
When they had been thus occupied for 
a full hour, alternately creeping and 
stooping down, the seal which had 
been lying on the ice took the water, 
and they then gave up their chase. 
During this time, Okotook could scarce- 
ly restrain his impatience to be nearer 
ihe scene of action ; and when we pro- 
duced a spy-glass, which appeared to 
bring his companions close to us, he 
had not words to express his surprise 
and satisfaction. Ina short time he held 
it as steadily as we did, and explained 
by signs every motion he observed. 
“ As soon as they had given up the 
seal they had been watching, the whole 
party seemed with one accord to turn 
their steps homeward, in which direc- 
tion, being that of the ships also, we 
were by this time not sorry to accom- 
pany them. We were now between 
three and four miles north-east of the 
Ships, and full a mile and a half from 
any part of the shore. Inthe open 


water beyond the floe, the tide was 
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running two knots to the northward, 
and as the ice on which we stood had 
been formed only within the last fort- 
night, and a sheet as substantial as this 
had before been carried away by the 
stream, it was impossible not to feel 
some apprehension lest we might thus 
be detached from the shore, an acci- 
dent that has been known to happen 
tu Esquimaux ere now, and has pro- 
bably more frequently befallen them, 
when none have survived to tell the tale. 
“As we returned towards the land, 
we came toa small rising on the level 
surface of the floe not larger than a 
common mole-hill, and of much the 
same shape, at which one of the Esqui- 
maux immediately stopped. His com- 
panions, still walking on, called us 
away, explaining that what we saw was 
the work of a seal, and that it was pro- 
bable the animal was about to com- 
plete his hole and to come up on the 
ice, in which case the man would en- 
deavour to killhim. We-watched the 
man at the hole, however, with a glass, 
for more than half an hour, observing 
him constantly putting his head down 
towards the ice, as if in the act of lis- 
tening for the seal, but without other- 
wis? changing his position ; after which, 
he followed us oa board without success. 
‘It, however, a man has any rea- 
son to suppose that a seal is at work 
beneath, he immediately attaches him- 
self to the place, and seldom leaves it 
till he has succeeded in killing the ani- 
mal. For this purpose, he first builds 
a snow-wall about four feet in height, 
to shelter him from the wind, and, 
seating himself under the lee of it, de- 
posits his spear, lines, and other im- 
plements upon several little forked 
sticks inserted into the snow, in order 
to prevent the smallest noise being 
made in moving them when wanted. 
But the most carious precaution to the 
same effect consists in tying his own 
knees together, with a thong, so secure- 
ly as to prevent any rustling of his 
clothes which might otherwise alarm 
the animal. In this situation, a man 
will sit quietly sometimes for hours to- 
gether, attentively listening to any 
noise made by the seal, and sometimes 
using the keipkuttuk, an instrament 
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hereafter described, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the animal is still at work 
below. When he supposes the hole to 
be nearly completed, he cautiously lifts 
his spear, to which the line has been 
previously attached, and as soon as the 
blowing of the seal is distinctly heard, 
and the ice consequently very thin, he 
drives it into him with the force of 
both arms, and then cuts away with his 
panna the remaining crust of ice, to 
enable him to repeat the wounds and 
get him out. The nettiek is the only 
seal killed in this manner, and, being 
the smallest, is held, while struggling, 
either simply by hand, or by putting 
the line round a spear with the point 
stuck into the ice. For the oguke, 
the line is passed round the man’s leg 
or arm ; and fora walrus, round his 
body, his feet being at the same time 
firmly set against a hummock of ice, in 
which position these people can from 
habit hold against a very heavy strain. 
Boys of fourteen or fifteen years of age 
consider thensel ves equal to the killing 
of a neitiek, but it requires a full-grown 
person to master either of the larger 
animals. - - - 


- - - “ After distributing a number 
of presents in the first four huts, I 
found on entering the last that Pootoo- 
alook had been successful in bringing 
in a seal, over which two elderly wo- 
men were standing, armed with large 
knives, their hands and faces besmear- 
ed with blood, and delight and exulta- 
tion depicted on their countenances. 
They had just performed the first ope- 
ration of dividing the animal into two 
parts, and thus laying open the intes- 
tines. These being taken out and all 
the blood carefully baled up and put 
into the ootkooseek, or cooking-pot, 
over the fire, they separated the head 
and flippers from the carcass and then 
divided the ribs. All the loose scraps 
were put into the pot for immediate 
use, except such as the two butchers 
now and then crammed into their own 
mouths, or distributed to the numerous 
and eager by-standers for ‘still more 
immediate consumption. Of these 


morsels the children came in for no 
small share, every little urchin that 
could find its way to the slaughter- 
house, running eagerly in and between 
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the legs of the men and women, pre- 
senting its mouth for a large lump of 
raw flesh, just as an English child of 
the same age might do for a piece of 
sugar-candy. Every now and then al- 
so a dog would make his way towards 
the reeking carcass, and when in the 
act of seizing upon some delicate part, 
was sent off yelping by a heavy blow 
with the handles of the knives. When 
all the flesh is disposed of, for a portion 
of which each of the women trom the 
other huts usually brings her ootkoo- 
seek, the blubber still remains attached 
to the skin, from which it is separated 
the last; and the business being now 
completed, the two parts of the hide 
are rolled up and laid by, together 
with the store of flesh and blubber. 
During the dissection of their seals, 
they have a curious custom of sticking 
a thin filament of skin, or of some part 
of the intestines, upon the foreheads of 
the boys, who are themselves extreme- 
ly fond of it, it being intended, as llig- 
liuk afterwards informed me, to make 
them fortunate seal-catchers. 


“‘ The seals which they take during 
the winter are of two kinds, the Nei¢iek, 
or small seal (phoca hispida,) and the 
Oguke, or large seal (phoca barbata. ) 
These and the Ei-u-ek, ot Walrus, 
constiute their means of subsistence at 
this season; but, on this particular 
part of the coast, the latter are not very 
abundant and they chiefly catch the 
neitiek. The animal we had now 
seen dissected was of that Kind, and 
and with young at the time. A small 
one taken out of it had a beautiful skin, 
which, both in softness and colour, very 
much resembled raw silk; but no in- 
ducement could make Pootooalook 
part with it, he having destined it for 
that night’s supper. - - - 

- - - “Toolooak having been con- 
cerned in killing one of the seals just 
brought in, it fell to his mother’s lot to 
dissect it, the neitiek being the only 
animal which the women are permitted 
tocut up. We had therefore an op- 
portunity of seeing this filthy operation 
once more performed, and entirely by 
the old lady herself, who was soon up 
to her elbows in blood and oil. Be- 
fore a knife is put into the animal, as 
it lies on its back, they pour a little 
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water into its mouth, and touch each 
flipper and the middle of the belly 
with a little lamp-black and oil taken 
from the under part of the lamp. What 
benefit was expected from this prepa- 
ratory ceremony we could not learn, 
but it was done with a degree of super- 
Stitious care and seriousness that be- 
spoke its indispensable importance. 
The boys came eagerly into the hut as 
usual, and held out their foreheads for 
the old women to stick the charms up- 
on them; and it was not till now that 
we learned from Iligliuk the efficacy of 
this very useful custom. As soon as 
this dirty operation was at an end, 
during which the numerous bystanders 
amused themselves in chewing the in- 
testines of the seal, the strangers retir- 
ed to their own huts, each bearing a 
small portion of the flesh and blubber, 
while our hosts enjoyed a hearty meal 
of boiled meat and hot gravy soup. 
Young Sioutkuk ate at least three 
pounds of solid meat in the first three 
hours after our arrival at the huts, be- 
sides a tolerable proportion of soup, all 
which his mother gave him whenever 
he asked it without the smallest re- 
mark of any kind. We now found 
that they depended on catching seals 
alone for subsistence, there being no 
walruses in this neighbourhood. As 
they were several miles from any open 
water, their mode of killing them was 
entirely confined to watching for the 
animals coming up in the holes they 
make through the ice.” 


Of all the Esquimaux, a woman 
named Tligliak was the most intelli- 
gent. Nearly at the beginning of her 
intimacy with our countrymen, Capt. 
P, relates, 

- - - “She favoured us with a song, 
and struck us as having a remarkably 
soft voice, an excellent ear, and a great 
fondness for singing, for there was 
scarcely any stopping her when she 
had once begun. We had, on their 
first visit to the ships, remarked this 
trait in Tligliuk’s disposition, when she 
was listening for the first time to the 
sound of the organ, of which she seem- 
ed never to have enough; and almost 
every day she now began to display 
some symptom of that superiority of 
understanding for which she was so re- 
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markably distinguished. <A few pf the 
women learned several of our names, 
and I believe all thought us Angekoks* 
of a very superior class, when we re- 
peated to them all round, by the assis- 
tance of our books, the names of all 
their husbands, obtained on board the 
preceding day.” 

This female even drew maps for 
thein ; but in the end, like most ladies 
who are spoiled, she changed much for 
the worse : 

“ J am (our gallant Captain confess- 
es) however compelled to acknowledge 
that, in proportion as the superior un- 
derstanding of this extraordinary wo- 
man became more and more develop- 
ed, her head (for what female head is 
indifferent to praise !) began to be turn- 
ed with the general attention and num- 
berless presents she received. The 
superior decency and even modesty of 
her behaviour had combined, with her 
intellectual qualities, to raise her in our 
estimation far above her companions; 
and I often heard others express what 
I could not but agree in, that for Ili- 
gliuk alone, of all the Esquimaux wo- 
men, that kind of respect could be en- 
tertained which modesty ina female 
never fails to command in our sex. 
Thus regarded, she had always been 
freely admitted into the ships, the 
quarter-masters at the gangway never 
thinking of refusing entrance to the 
‘wise woman’ as they called her. 
Whenever any explanation was neces- 
sary between the Esquimaux and us, 
Higliuk was sent for quite as an inter- 
preter; information was chiefly ob- 
tained through her, and she thus found 
herself rising into a degree of con- 
sequence to which, but for us she could 
never had attained. Notwithstanding 
amore than ordinary share of good 
sense on her part, it will not therefore 
be wondered at if she became giddy 
with her exaltation, assuming certain 
airs which, though infinitely diversified 
in their operation according to cireum- 
stances, perhaps universally attend a too 
sudden accession of good fortune in eve- 
ry child of Adam from the equator to the 
poles. The consequence was that 
Iligliuk was soon spoiled; considered 
her admission into the ships and most 


* Sorcerers or wizards. 
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228 Parry’s Second Voyage—Esquimaux Manners and Customs. 


of the cabins no longer as an indul- 
gence but a right ; ceased to return the 
slightest acknowledgment for any 
kindness or presents ; became listless 
and inattentive in unravelling the mean- 
ing of our questions, and careless whe- 
ther her answers conveyed the informa- 
tion we desired. In short, Nliglink in 
February and I[ligliuk in April were 
confessedly very different persons ; 
and it was at last amusing to recollect, 
though not very easy to persuade one’s 
self, that the woman who now sat de- 
murely ina chair, so confidently ex- 
pecting the notice of those around her, 
and she who had at first with eager 
and wild delight assisted in cutting 
snow for the building of a hut, and 
with the hope of obtaining a single 
needle, were actually one and the same 
individual.” 

Who can answer for long continued 
and equable intercourse with the sex ? 
Capt. P. seems really to have expect- 
ed more from a woman than human 
nature, in any quarter of the globe, 
warrants. But critics have nothing to 
do with these niceties, changes of the 
wind, and such like matters :—we re- 
turn to the Esquimaux generally :-— 

“ The Esquimaux went out to en- 
deavour to catch seals as usual, bet 
returned unsuccessful after several 
hours’ labour. As it was now evident 
that their own exertions were not at all 
times sufficient to procure them food 
at this season, and that neither indo- 
lence nor any idea of dependence on 
our charity induced them to relax in 
those exertions, it became incumbent 
on us carefully to attend to their wants, 
and by a timely and judicious applica- 
tion of the slender resources we had 
set aside for their use, to prevent any 
absolute suffering among them. We 
therefore sent out a good meal of bread- 
dust for each individual, to be divided 
in due proportion among all the huts. 
The necessity of this supply appeared 
very strongly from the report of our 
people, who found some of these poor 
creatures actually gnawing a piece of 
hard seal-skin with the hair on it, 


while few of the huts had any lamp 
alight. It must be remembered that 
the failure of their seal-fishery always 
involves a double calamity, for it not 
only deprives them of food, but of fuel 
for their lamps. When this is the case, 
not to mention the want of warmth and 
light in the huts, they are also destitute 
of melting snow for water, and can 
therefore only quench their thirst by 
eating the snow, which is not only a 
comfortless but ineffectual resource. 
In consequence of this, it was surpris- 
ing to see the quantity of water these 
people drank whenever they came on 
board ; and it was often with difficulty 
that our coppers con!d answer this ad- 
ditional demand. IT am certain that 
‘Yoolooak one day drank nearly a gal- 
lon in less than two hours. Besides 
the bread-dust, we also supplied them 
to-day with a wolf’s-carcass, which, 
raw and frozen as it was, they eat with 
a good appetite ; and indeed they had 
not the means of cooking or even 
thawing it. I cannot here omit a 
pleasing trait in their character, observ- 
ed by our people who carried out their 
supplies; not a morsel of which would 
the grown-up people touch till they had 
first supplied the wants of their hun- 
gry little ones. - - - 

“ On the 13th our friends at the huts 
were fortunate in procuring three seals, 
an event that created great joy at the 
village. Mr. Allison, who happened 
to be there when these prizes were an- 
nounced, informed me that there was a 
general outery of joy; all the women 
hurried to the doors of the huts, and 
the children rushed to the beach to 
meet the men dragging along the prize. 
One of these little urchins, to complete 
the triumphant exultation with which 
this event was hailed, instantly threw 
himself on the animal, and, clinging 
fast to it, was thus dragged to the huts. 
Each woman was observed to bring 
her ootkooseek, or cooking-pot, to the 
hut where the seal was dissected, for 
the purpose of receiving a share of the 
meat and blubber.” 
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SICILIAN DWARF. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


“ QEEING is believing,” and upon 

my conscience, unless I had seen 
the Sicilian Dwarf with my own eyes, 
I could not have credited so extraordi- 
nary a variety in human nature. ‘This 
creature is a female, and of the name 
of Cramachi ; +a Sicilian by birth, and 
now within a few months of being ten 
years old. But it is impossible to de- 
scribe the miracle of her appearance, 
or its effect upon the mind. ‘To see 
rationality, sportiveness, and intelli- 
gence, all the faculties of humanity, in 
a being so inconceivably below the 
standard at which we have ever wit- 
nessed them, so overturus all previous 
impressions, that, even with the fact 
before us, we doubt the evidence of our 
own senses. A tolerable sized doll, 
acting and speaking, would not aston- 
ish us so much—for nature is, in this 
instance, far more wonderful than art 
could be. Only imagine a creature 
about half as large as a new-born in- 
fant; perfect in all parts and linea- 
ments, uttering words in a strange un- 
earthly voice, understanding what you 
say, and replying to your questions : 
imagine, I say, this figure of about 
five nineteen inches in height and 
pounds in weight,—and you have 
some idea of the most extiaordinary 
phenomenon. And the more you 
look, the more you reflect,—the more 
incredible it appears that this can be 
real. But true it is: here is the fairy 
of your superstition in actual life ; here 
is the pigmy of ancient mythology 
brought down to yourown day. The 
expression of her countenance varies 
with whatever affects her mind (for, 


on my faith, there is a mind and soul in 
this diminutive frame !); her beautifal 
tiny hand (for the fore-finger of which, 
the ring of a very small shirt button 
would be much too wide a round) has 
all the motions and graces which are 
found in the same member of a lovely 
woman ; she laughs, she threatens, she 
displays her fondness for finery, she 
likes her drop of wine, she shows her 
displeasure, she chooses and rejects ; 
in fine, she is as perfect as a common 
child of the same age. Her walk is 
rather tottering, and her voice (as I 
have said) very remarkable. Her ge- 
neral appearance is not unpleasing, 
though there is a little of the simia in 
the form of the features: ber health is 
good, and her body, limbs, &c. are 
complete. 

I shall visit her again and again, for 
she is to me the wonder of wonders. 
I took her up, caressed and saluted 
her; and it was most laughable to see 
her resent the Jatter freedom, wiping 
her cheek, and expressing her dislike 
of the rough chin. But her great anti- 
pathy is to Doctors; these have offend- 
ed her by examining her too minutely, 
and whenever they are mentioned she 
doubles her filbert of a fist, and mani- 
fests her decided displeasure. Of her 
trinkets she seems very proud, taking 
off her ring to show it, and pointing to 
her ear-rings, with the joyous exclaia- 
tion of “ Very pretty,”’—for she has 
already learnt a little English. But, 
go and see her, or you never can con- 
ceive the true meaning of Milton’s 


phrase— 
“ Minim of nature.” 





(Lon. Mag.) 
INCUBATION. 


The process of hatching ducklings and 
chickens by artificial means was not long 
Since forced upon public notice by some 
other process before the Lord Mayor. Like 
all novelties this furnished matter for plea- 
Santry at the time ; but we are informed, 
that the person who brought forward this 
scheme really succeeds in putting his theo- 
ry into practice ;—and not only produces 
the young birds in the way stated, but even 


surpasses all Egyptian example. For we 
are assured, that, in order to show the pro- 
gress of incubation, he has been led to try 
the experiment of removing the egg from 
the shell, and enclosing it in glass to be 
hatched; and that he has succeeded! ! 
Thus the entire progress of incubation, 
like the working, &c. of bees, is exposed to 
constant and visible observation. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


MRS. SOPHIA LEE. 


RS. Sophia Lee, the author of that 
excellent historical tale The Re- 
cess, the comedy of the Chapter of Ac- 
cidents, the Hermit’s Tale a poem, 
Almeyda a tragedy, the Life of a Lover 
a novel,&c.&c. died on the 13th March. 
In an age and country distinguished 
for valuing literary talents, we feel 
that the name of this lady onght not to 
pass with that brief notice of her death 
and writings, to which our limited 
space, in the first instance, confined 
us, and therefore devote a column of 
our Gazette to such particulars con- 
cerning her, as we have been able to 
collect, and which, we have no doubt, 
will be interesting to our readers. 

She was daughter of Mr.John Lee, a 
performer at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and eldest sister of the equally celebra- 
ted {arriet Lee, author of the Canter- 
bury Tales, &c. &e. 

Educated strictly in all the habits of 
domestic life, Sopuia Lex, if we are 
rightly informed, devoted her atten- 
tion, at an early age, to the education 
and welfare of the younger branches of 
the family, to whom after the prema- 
ture death of their mother, and thesub- 
sequent one of their father, her pru- 
dence became eminently useful—Thus 
sacrificing to affection and duty, some- 
what of that celebrity which she might 
have increased by the exclusive culti- 
vation of ber talents. Yet few writers 
had more allurement at their outset to 
pursue the path of fame. The come- 
dy of the Chapter of Accidents, which 
was offered anonymously to the elder 
Mr. Colman,a man of approved taste 
and genius, was received by him with 
an immediate request to know the au- 
thor ; and its success fully justified his 
high opinion of it. The talents of Ed- 


win were never better displayed than 
in that original, true, Somersetshire 
clown, Jacob Gawky; and our Bridg- 
et became the phrase of the day for 
comic vulgarity. 

The interesting Novel of the Recess 
next appeared, and was the first Eng- 
lish work of merit, in which historical 
characters were made the ground-work 
of fictitious events. It presented the 
writer in strong contrast with herself, 
both as to subject and diction, and was 
so extremely popular, that, after the 
publication of the first volames, which 
came out singly, Mr. Cadell desired the 
author to name her own terms for the 
remainder, inclosing a bank note of 
value as a compliment. She now, 
however, devoted only her leisure hours 
to her pen, and produced her succeed- 
ing works at intervals, having estab- 
lished a seminary for young ladies at 
Bath, which her name rendered dis- 
tinguished and flourishing. Irom this 
situation she retired about twenty years 
since, to close an active and well spent 
life in family association, privacy and 
content. 

Asa writer, her distinguishing char- 
acteristics were originality, pathos, 
and that rarest of gifts, fertility of in- 
vention, sometimes even approaching 
to exuberance. But it is not merely 
as awriter that we have considered 
her—our encomium is of a higher na- 
ture, and includes a numerous circle ; 
since it may be both generally and 
justly observed (and it gives us heart- 
felt pleasure to make the observation,) 
that the women most admired for ta- 
lent in the present day, perform every 
relative duty in life with as much cor- 
rectness and fidelity, as if they classed 


with the best gifted of their sex. 
(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Tue English frigate Minerve, command- 
ed by Capt. Brenton, unfortunately run a- 
shore near Cherbourg. A sailor, who had 
both his legs shot off while endeavouring to 
heave her into deep water, was carried into 
the cockpit... Waiting for his turn to be 
dressed, he heard the cheers of the crew on 
deck, and eagerly demanded what they 
meant. Being told that the ship was off the 
shoal, and would soon be clear of the forts, 


‘ Then d— the legs,” exclaimed the poor 
fellow ; and taking his knife from his pock- 
et, he cut the remaining muscles which at- 
tached them to him, and joined in the 
cheers with the rest of his comrades. When 
the ship was soon afterwards taken, he was 
placed in the boat to be conveyed to the 
hospital ; but, determined not to outlive the 
loss of his liberty, he slacked his tourniquet 
and bled to death. 
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THE SPIRITS OF THE AGE, 
(New Mon.) 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


IR WALTER SCOTT is un- 
doubtedly the most popular writer 

of the age—the “ lord of the ascen- 
dant” for the time being. He is just 
half what the buman intellect is capa- 
ble of being; if you take the universe, 
and divide it into two parts, he knows 
all that it has been; all that zs to be is 
nothing to him. Heis a mind “re- 
flecting ages past’”—he scorns “the 
present ignorant time.” Heis “ laud- 
ator temporis acti”—a “ prophesier of 
things past.”” ‘The old world isto him 
a crowded map; the new onea dull, 
hateful blank. He dotes on all well- 
authenticated superstitions; he shud- 
ders at the shadow of innovation. His 
retentiveness of memory, his accumu- 
lated weight of prejudice or romantic 
association, have overlaid his other fa- 
culties. The cells of his memory are 
vast, various, full even to bursting with 
life and motion ; his speculative under- 
standing is rather flaccid, and little ex- 
ercised in projects for the amelioration 
of his species. His mind receives and 
treasures up every thing brought to it 
by tradition or custom—it does not 
project itself beyond this into the world 
unknown, but mechanically shrinks 
back as from the edge of a precipice. 
The land of abstract reason is to his 
apprehension like Van Diemen’s Land, 
barren, miserable, distant, a place of 
exile, the dreary abode, of savages, 
convicts,and adventurers. Sir Walter 
would make a bad hand of a descrip- 
tion of the millennium, unless he could 
lay the scene in Scotland five hundred 
years ago, and then he would want 
lacts and worm-eaten parchments to 
support his style. Our historical nov- 
list firmly thinks that nothing is bot 
what has been; that the moral world 
Stands still, as the material one was sup- 
posed to do of old; and that we can 
never get beyond the point where we 
are without utter destruction, though 
every thing changes, and will change, 
irom what it was three hundred years 
“go to what it is now—from what it is 
how to all that the bigoted admirer of the 
‘good old times” most dreads and hates. 





It is long since we read, and long 
since we thought of our author’s poe- 
try. It would probably have gone out 
of date with the immediate novelty, 
even if he himself had not made the 
world forget it. It is not to be denied 
that it had great merit, both of an ob- 
vious and intrinsic kind. It abounded 
in vivid descriptions, in spirited action, 
in smooth and flowing versification. But 
it wanted character. It was poetry 
“of no mark of likelihood.”* It slid 
out of the mind, as socn as read, like a 
river ; and would have been forgotten, 
but that the public curiosity was fed 
with ever-new supplies from the same 
teeming, liquid source. It is not every 
man that can write six quarto volumes 
in verse, that shall be read with avidi- 
ty, even by fastidious judges. But 
what a diflerence between their popu- 
larity and that of the Scotch Novels ! 
It is true, the public read and admired 
the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
‘ Marmion,” and soon; and each in- 
dividual was contented to read and ad- 
mire because the public did: but with 
regard to the prose-works of the same 
(supposed) author, it is quite another- 
guess sort of thing. Here every one 
stands forward to applaud on his own 
ground, would be thought to go before 
the public opinion, is eager to extol his 
favourite characters louder, to under- 
stand them better than every body 
else, and has his own scale of compa- 
rative excellence for each work, sup- 
ported by nothing but his own enthu- 
siastic and fearless convictions. It 
must be amusing to the Author of Wa- 
verley to hear his readers and admirers 
(and are not these the same thing Pt) 





* Note by the Editor.—The writer of this paper, 
and not the Editor, must be considered as here pre- 
suming to be the critical arbiter of Sir Walter’s po- 
etry. A journal such as this cannot be supported 
without the aid of writers of a certain degree of tal- 
ent, and it is not possible to modify all’ their opin- 
ions so as to suit every body’s taste. 

t No! For we met with a young lady who kept 
a circulating library and a milliner’s-shop in a wa- 
tering-place in the country, who, when we inquired 
for the “ Seotch Novels,” spoke indifferently about 
them, said they were “so dry she could hardly get 
through them,” and recommended us to read 
“ Agnes.” We never thought of it before ; but we 
would venture to lay a r that there are many 


other voung ladies in the same situation, and who 
think “ Old Mortality” “ dry.” 
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232 Sir Walter Scotti. 


quarrelling which of his novels is the 
best, opposing character to character, 
quoting passage against passage, striv- 
ing to surpass each other in the extra- 
vagance of their encomiums, and yet 
unable to settle the precedence, or to 
do the author’s writings justice—so va- 
rious, so equal, so transcendant are 
their merits! His volumes of poetry 
were received as fashionable and*well- 
dressed acquaintances: we are ready 
to tear the others in pieces as old 
friends. ‘There was something mere- 
tricious in Sir Walter’s ballad-rhymes ; 
and like those who keep opera figu- 
rantes, we were willing to have our 
admiration shared, and our taste con- 
firmed by the town: but the Novels 
are like the mistresses of our hearts, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 
and we are jealous that any one should 
be as much delighted, or as thoroughly 
acquainted with their beauties as our- 
selves. For which of his poetical he- 
roines would the reader break a lance 
so soon as for Jeanie Deans? What 
“* Lady of the Lake” can compare with 
the beautiful Rebecca? We believe 
the late Mr. John Scott went to his 
death-bed Veit a painful and pre- 
mature one) with some degree of satis- 
faction, inasmuch as he had penned 
the most elaborate panegyric on the 
Scotch Novels that had as yet appear- 
ed! The Epics are not poems, so 
much as metrical romances. There is 
a glittering veil of verse thrown over 
the features of nature and of old ro- 
mance. ‘lhe deep incisions intu char- 
acter are “skinned and filmed over” 
—the details are lost or shaped into 
flimsy and insipid decorum; and the 
truth of feeling and of circumstance is 
translated into a tinkling sound, a tinsel 
common-place. It must be owned, 
there isa power in true poetry that 
lifts the mind from the ground of reali- 
ty toa higher sphere, that penetrates 
the inert, scattered, incoherent materi- 
als presented to it, and by a force and 
inspiration of its own melts and moulds 
them into sublimity and beauty. But 
Sir Walter (we contend, under correc- 
tion) has not this creative impulse, this 
plastic power, this capacity of reacting 
on his materials. He is a learned, a 
literal, a matter-of-fact expounder of 


truth or fable :* he does not soar above 
and look down upon his subject, im- 
parting his own lofty views and feel- 
ings to his descriptions of nature—he 
relies upon it, is raised by it, is one 
with it, or he is nothing. A _ poet is 
essentially a maker; that is, he must 
atone for what he loses in individuality 
and local resemblance by the energies 
and resources of his own mind. The 
writer of whom we speak is deficient 
in these last. He has either not the 
faculty, or not the will, to impregnate 
his subject by an effort of pure inven- 
tion. The execution also is much up- 
on a par with the most ordinary eflu- 
sions of the press. It is light, agreea- 
ble, effeminate, diffuse. Sir Walter’s 
Muse is a modern-antique. ‘The 
smooth, glossy texture of his verse con- 
trasts happily with the quaint, uncouth, 
rugged materials of which it is compos- 
ed; and takes away any appearance 
of heaviness or harshness from the bo- 
dy of local traditions and obsolete cos- 
tume. We see grim knights and iron 
armour; but then they are woven in 
silk with a careless, delicate hand, and 
have the softness of flowers. The po- 
et’s figures might be compared to old 
tapestries copied on the finest velvet: 
they are not like Raphael’s Cartoons, 
but they’are very like Mr. Westall’s 
drawings, which accompany, and are 
intended to illustrate them. ‘This fa- 
cility and grace of execution is the 
more remarkable, as a story goes, that 
not long before the appearance of the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Sir Wal- 
ter (then Mr.) Scott, baving, in the 
company of a friend, to cross the Frith 
of Forth in a ferry-boat, they proposed 
to beguile the time by writing a num- 
ber of verses on a given subject, and at 
the end of an hour’s hard study, they 
found they had produced only six lines 
between them. “It is plain,” said the 
unconscious author to his fellow-labour- 
er, “that you and 1 need never think 
of getting our living by writing poe- 
try!” In a year or so after this, he 
set to work, and poured out quarto up- 
on quarto, as if they had been drops ot 
water. As to the rest, and compared 
with the true and great poets—what !s 
he to Spenser, over whose immortal, 


+ Just as Cobbeit is a matter-of-fact reasoner. 








Sir Walter Scott. 


ever-amiable verse Beauty hovers and 
trembles, and who has shed the purple 
light of Fancy, from his ambrosial 
wings over all nature? What is there 
of the might of Milton, whose head is 
canopied in the blue serene, and who 
takes us to sit with himthere? Sir 
Walter has no voluntary power of 
combination: all his associations (as 
we said before) are those of habit or of 
tradition. He is a merely narrative 
and descriptive poet, garrulous of the 
old time. The definition of his poetry 
is a pleasing superficiality. 

Not so of his “ Novets Anp Ro- 
MANCES.” ‘There we turn over a new 
leaf—another and the same—the same 
in matter, but in form, in power how 
different! The Author of Waverley 
has got rid of the tagging of rhymes, 
the eking out of syllables, the supply- 
ing of epithets, the colours of style, the 
grouping of his characters, and the re- 
gular march of events, and comes to 
the point at once, and strikes at the 
heart of his subject, without dismay 
and without disguise. His poetry was 
a lady’s waiting-maid, dressed out in 
cast-off finery : his prose is a beautiful, 
rustic nymph, that, like Dorothea in 
Don Quixote, when she is surprised 
with dishevelled tresses bathing her 
naked feet in the brook, looks round 
her abashed at the admiration her 
charms have excited. ‘The grand se- 
cret of the author’s success in these lat- 
ter productions is that he has complete- 
ly got rid of the trammels of author- 
ship; and torn off at one rent (as Lord 
Peter got rid of so many yards of lace 
inthe “ Tale of a Tub”) all the orna- 
ments of fine writing and worn-out 
sentimentality. All is fresh, as from 
the hand of nature : by going a centu- 
ry or two back and laying the scene in 
aremote and uncultivated district, all 
becomes new and startling in the pre- 
sent advanced period. Highland man- 
ners, character, scenery, superstitions, 
northern dialect and costume, the wars, 
the religion, and politics of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, gave a charming 
and wholesome relief to the fastidious 
refinement and “ over-laboured lassi- 
tude” of modern readers, like the effect 
of plunging a nervous valetudinarian 
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into a cold-bath. The Scotch Novels,’ 
for this reason, are not so much admir- 
ed in Scotland as in England. The 
contrast, the transition is less striking. 
From the top of the Calton-Hill, the 
inhabitants of “ Auld Reekie’’ can de- 
scry, or fancy they descry, the peaks 
of Ben Lomond and the waving out- 
line of Rob Roy’s country: we who 
live at the southern extremity of the 
island can only catch a glimpse of the 
billowy scene in the descriptions of the 
author of Waverley. The mountain 
air is most bracing to our languid 
nerves, and it is brought us in ship- 
loads from the neighbourhood of Ab- 
bot’s-Ford. There is another circum- 
stance to be taken into the account. 
In Edinburgh there is a little opposi- 
tion, and something of the spirit of ca- 
bal between the partisans of works pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Constable’s and Mr. 
Blackwood’s shops. Mr. Constable 
gives the highest prices, but, being the 
Whig bookseller, it is grudged that he 
should doso. An attempt is therefore 
made to transfer a certain share of po- 
pularity to the second-rate Scotch no- 
vels, issuing from Mr. Blackwood’s 
shop. This operates a_ diversion, 
which does not affect us here. The 
Author of Waverley wears the palm of 
legendary lore alone. Sir Walter may 
indeed surfeit us: his imitators make 
us sick!—It may be asked—it has 
been asked, “ Have we no materials 
for romance in England? Must we 
look to Scotland for a supply of what- 
ever is original and striking in this 
kind?” And we answer, “ Yes!” 
Every foot of soil is with us worked 
up: nearly every movement of the so- 
cial machine is calculable. We have 
no room left for violent catastrophes ; 
for grotesque quaintnesses ; for wizard 
spells. The last skirts of ignorance 
and barbarism are seen hovering (in 
Sir Walter’s pages) over the Border. 
We have, it is true, gipsies in this 
country as well as at the Cairn of 
Derncleugh ; but they live under clip- 
ped hedges, and repose in camp-beds, 
and do not perch on crags, like eagles, | 
or take shelter, like sea-mews, in basal- 
tic, subterranean caverns. We have 
heaths with rude heaps of stones upon 
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them ; but no existing superstition con- 
verts them into the Geese of Mickle- 
stane-Moor, or sees a Black Dwarf 
groping among them. We had a Par- 
son Adams, not quite a hundred years 
ago, a Sir Roger de Coverley, rather 
more than a hundred! Even Sir Wal- 
ter is ordinarily obliged to pitch his an- 
gle (strong as the hook is) a hundred 
miles to the North of the “ Modern 
Athens,” oracentury back. His last 
work indeed is mystical, is romantic in 
nothing but the title-page. Instead of 
“a holy-water sprinkled in dew,” he 
has given us a fashionable watering- 
place ; and we see what he has made 
of it. He must not come down from 
his fastnesses in traditional barbarism 
and native rusticity: the level, the lit- 
tleness, the frippery of modern civili- 
uation will undo him as it has undone 
us! 

Sir Walter has found out (oh, rare 
discovery !) that facts are better than 
fiction; that there is no romance like 
the romance of real life; and that, if 
we can but arrive at what men feel, do, 
and say in striking and singular situa- 
tions, the result will be “ more lively, 
audible, and full of vent” than the fine- 
spun cobwebs of the brain. With re- 
verence be it spoken, he is like the man 
who having to imitate the squeaking of 
a pig upon the stage, brought the ani- 
mal under his cloak with him. Our 
author has conjured up the actual peo- 
ple he has to deal with, or as much as 
he could get of them, in “ their habits 
as they lived.” He has ransacked old 
chronicles, and poured the contents up- 
on his page; he has squeezed out mus- 
tv records; he has consulted wayfaring 
pilgrims, bedrid sybils; he has con- 
versed with the living and the dead, 
and let them tell their story their own 
way; and by borrowing of others, has 
enriched his own genius with everlast- 
ing variety, truth, and freedom. He 
has taken his materials from the origi- 
nal authentic sources, in large concrete 
masses, and not tampered with or too 
much frittered them away. He is on- 
ly the amanuensis of truth or history. 
It is impossible to say how fine his 
writings in consequence are, unless we 
could describe how fine nature is. All 
that portion of the history of his coun- 
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try that he has touched upon (wide as 
the scope is—the manners, the person- 
ages, the events, the scenery) lives over 
again in his volumes. Nothing is want- 
ing—the illusion is complete. There 
is a hurtling in the air, a trampling of 
feet upon the ground, as these perfect 
representations of human character or 
fanciful belief come thronging back up- 
on our imaginations. We will merely 
recall a few of the subjects of his pencil 
to the reader’s recollection ; for nothing 
we could add by way of note or com- 
mendation could make the impression 
more vivid. 

There is (first and foremost, because 
the earliest of our acquaintance) the Ba- 
ron of Bradwardine, stately, kind-heart- 
ed, whimsical, pedantic,—and Flora 
Maclvor (whom even we forgive for 
her Jacobitism), the fierce Vich lan 
Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in death, 
and Davie Gellatly roasting his eggs or 
turning his rhymes with restless volu- 
bility, and the two stag-hounds that 
met Waverley, as fine as ever Titian 
painted, or Paul Veronese :—then there 
is old Balfour of Burley, brandishing his 
sword and his Bible with fire-eyed fury, 
trying a fall with the insolent, gigantic 
Bothwell at the *Change-house, and 
vanquishing him at the noble battle of 
Loudon-Hill ; there is Bothwell him- 
self, drawn to the life, proud, cruel, sel- 
fish, profligate, but with the love-letters 
of the gentle Alice (written thirty years 
before) and his verses to her memory, 
found in his pocket after his death: in 
the same volume of “ Old Mortality” 
in that lone figure in Scripture, of the 
woman sitting on the stone at the turn- 
ing to the mountain to warn Burley 
that there is a lion in his path ; and the 
fawning Claverhouse, beautiful as a 
panther, smooth-looking, blood-spotted ; 
and the fanatics, Macbriar and Muckle- 
wrath, crazed with zeal and sufferings ; 
and the inflexible Morton, and the 
faithful Edith, who refused to “give 
her hand to another while her heart 
was with her lover in the deep and dead 
sea :” and in “ The Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian” we have Effie Deans, that sweet, 
faded flower, and Jeanie, her more 
than sister, and old David Deans, the 
patriarch of St. Leonard’s Crags, and 
Butler, and Dumbiedikes, eloquent in 





his silence, and Mr. Bartoline Saddle- 
tree and his pradent help-mate, and 
Porteous swinging in the wind, and 
Madge Wildfire, full of finery and mad- 
ness, and her ghastly mother—again, 
there is Meg Merrilies, standing on her 
rock, stretched on her bier with “ her 
head to the East,” and Dirk Hatteraick 
(equal to Shakspeare’s Master Barnar- 
dine) and Glossin, the soul of an attor- 
ney, and Dandy Dinmont with his ter- 
rier-pack and his pony Dumple, and 
the fiery Colonel Mannering, and the 
modish old Counsellor Pleydell, and 
Dominie Sampson*—and Rob Roy 
(like the eagle in his eyrie) and Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie, and the inimitable Major 
Galbraith, and Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
and Die Vernon, the best of secret- 
keepers; and in “The Antiquary,” 
the ingenious and abstruse Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck, and the old beadsman, Edie 
Ochiltree, and that preternatural figure 
old Edith Elspeth, a living shadow, in 
whom the lamp of life had been long 
extinguished, but that it is fed by re- 
morse and deepening recollections, and 
that striking picture of the effects of feu- 
dal tyranny and fiendish pride, the un- 
happy earl of Glenallan ; and the Black 
Dwarf, and his friend Habbie of the 
Heughfoot, the cheerful hunter, and his 
cousin, Grace Armstrong, fresh and 
laughing like the morning; and the 
“ Children of the Mist,” and the bay- 


* Perhaps the finest scene in all these 
novels is that where the Dominie meets his 
pupil Miss Luey the morning after her bro- 
ther’s arrival. 
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ing of the blood-hound that tracks their 
steps at a distance a hollow echoes 
are in our ears now,) and Amy and her 
hapless love and the villain Varney, 
and the deep voice of George of Doug- 
las that addressed these words to Mary 
Queen of Scots—* Your Majesty wish- 
ed for Rosabel to assist you in your 
flight, and Rosabel is here !”—and the 
immoveable Balafré and Master Oliver 
the Barber, and the quaint humour of 
“The Fortunes of Nigel,” and the 
comic spirit of “ Peveril of the Peak,” 
&c. &c. &c. What a host of associa- 
tions! What a thing is haman fife! 
What a power is that of genius! What 
a world of thought and feeling rescued 
(almost) from oblivion! How many 
hours of wholesome heartfelt amusement 
has our author given to the gay and 
thoughtless! How many sad hearts 
has he soothed in pain and solitude ! 
It is no wonder that the public repay 
with lengthened applause and gratitude 
the pleasure they receive. He writes 
as fast as they can read, and he does 
not write himself down. He is always 
in the public eye, and they do not tire 
of him. His worst is better than an 
other person’s best. His backgroun 
(and his latter works are little else but 
backgrounds capitally made out) are 
more attractive than the principal fi- 
gures and most complicated actions of 
other writers. His works, taken toge- 
ther, are almost like a new edition of 
human nature. This is indeed to be 
th GER I 








TRAVELS IN EG¥YPT.—POISONS. 
(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


Extract of a Letter P ss Dr. Ehrenberg, written 27th Nov. 1821, from his Tent, near Eh Swan, the last 
‘own on the Southern Frontier of Egypt, and addressed to Dr. Koreff. 


WE send you a few lines to apprise 

you of our progress and research- 
es. The opportunity which offers of 
conveying letters to Cairo is too sud- 
den to allow us to transmit to His Ex- 
cellency the Prince Grand-Chancellor 
our third report. Our first memoirs 
left Cairo on the 30th of March, and 
were to go by the way of Alexandria 
and Leghorn. We hope to be able 


on our arrival at Dongola to fulfil the 
honourable duty imposed on us, of mak- 
ing His Excellency regularly acquaint- 





ed with the principal events of our tra- 
vels. I suppress the circumstances 
which have hitherto rendered our resi- 
dence in Egypt very disagreeable. 
Our greatest enemies have been, to me 
avery violent nervous fever, and to 
both of us opthalmic attacks, which 
have lasted several months. Never- 
theless, although two of our compan- 
ions are dead, and three others who 
supplied their places have lost courage 
and quitted us, we preserve our firm- 
ness, and advance with prudence. As 
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above all things you recommended us 
to examine into the poisons known in 
Egypt, we have already dried the 
leaves of the venomous plants most 
known in this country. We have care- 
fully collected in flasks the juice of 
such of those plants as are milky. We 
have also obtained some yellowish 
green juice extracted from the teeth of 
the Cerastes, (horned snake,) and have 
begun to preserve some scorpions’ 
fangs, as well as the vessels which 
serve asa receptacle for the poison. 
Of scorpions we have hitherto met 
with only eight kinds: five in the de- 
sert of Lybia, and near Alexandria, 
the largest on the frontiers of Barbary, 
near Gasi Choitrebie ; and three be- 
tween Cairo and Essian. All these 
scorpions are yellow, tending to a 
blackish brown; and we have had 
abundant opportunities of examining 
them. ‘Those which are found in the 
higher Egypt are considered the most 
venomous; and as that which we have 
distinguished by -the name of Scorpio 
Cahrisimus is the largest and the most 
common, it is probable that all the oth- 
ers are derived from it. A French- 
man, M. Rufean, or Rousseau, who 
employs himself in looking for Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and in copying ob- 
jects of natural history, at Luxos, near 
Thebes, told us that one of his young 
female blacks had just died in the most 
Severe pain, in consequence of the 
sting of a scorpion; and that he had 
known of several other occurrences of 
a similar nature within a verv short 
period of time. I myself, who had 
with great caution taken above a hun- 
dred of these animals in my hands, 
was lately stung in the finger by one 
ofthem. Atthe moment of the punc- 
ture I experienced a penetrating pain, 
which staggered me like an electric 
shock. Although I did not neglect to 
suck the wound with force until the ap- 
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pearance of blood, the feeling of pain. 
became still more intense in the course 
of afew minutes. I bound the finger 
tightly up. . The pain, which still-con- 
tinued, extended itself by degrees to 
the hand, and afterwards to the elbow; 
and to the interior part of the arm, and 
resembled a kind of cramp. At the 
end of an hour I experienced this se- 
vere pain only in the neighbourhood of 
the wound, the lips of which began to 
swell. At the end of three hours, all 
that remained was a sensation of numb- 
ness in the finger, which went off on 
the following day. I do not know 
whether an inclination to sleep that f 
experienced in the evening was attri- 
butable to the wound, or to a catarrh 
which had shown itself. We were 
witnesses of another occurrence of the 
same nature at the village of Saulim, 
in the province of Trajan. One even- 
ing the Kaimakahn entered our apart- 
ment, crying out and entreating help. 
He had been stung by a venomous ani- 
mal, and was suffering great pain. Dr. 
Hemprich made, at the wounded place 
of the finger, an incision, which bled 
copiously, and then bound the finger 
up. The next day the injured man 
found himself completely healed. Our 
search for the scorpion by which he 
was stung was fruitless. It appears 
that in general the sting of the scorpi- 
on is more dangerous to children than 
to grown persons. When the Arabs 
meet snakes or scorpions, they hold 
them down with a stick or some other 
instrument, and break their fangs with 
stones ora knife. We never saw a 
venomous animal in the hands of an 
Arab which was not mutilated ; and 
therefore when the snake-swallowers, 
or other Arabs, have brought us these 
animals, we have seldom preserved 
them in spirits of wine. We are at 
present busy in collecting details with 
respect to these various subjects. 
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How deep and quiet is the tomb— 
Its brink how dark and dread ! 

Veiling in an impervious gloom 
The country of the dead. 

_ The nightingale’s sweet melody 

Is never warbled there, 

And friendship’s votive roses lie 
Wither’d on the bier. 


There widow’d brides forsaken wring 
They hands in wild despair, 


Vain in its depths their moans they fling, 
With the young orphan’s prayer. 

Yet where for happiness beside 
Shall wretched mortals fly, 

When that dark gate alone may hide 
Their hoped tranquillity ! 

There hearts are driven storm-tost by woes, 
That ne’er knew rest before,— 

Where else shall they obtain repose, 


But where they beat no more? Eng. Mag. 
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LATE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the years 
1820, 21, & 22. By Capt. Basil Hall, R. N. Author of A Voyage to Leo Choo. . - 


4 he E rapidly growing importance 

of South America readily ac- 
counts for the number of publications 
relating to that country which now al- 
most weekly claim and obtain our at- 
tention. We feel pretty confident that 
we could not devote a fair proportion 
of our pages to any subject more gene- 
rally interesting; but it isa great ad- 
dition to our comfort when the charac- 
ter of the work noticed is such as to 
confirm ws in the assurance that our 
review of it must extract matter agree- 
able to every class of readers. Such is 
the task we have before us. Captain 
Hall’s delightful Voyage to Loo Choo 
taught us to expect nothing but gratifi- 
cation from his pen; and these vol- 
umes have no disappointment in their 
whole contents. ‘To the access which 
his station gave him to society and to 
political proceedings, Captain Hall has 
brought the intelligence of a well cul- 
tivated understanding and observant 
mind; and he has detailed what he eb- 
served in the spirit of a gentleman and 
style of a pleasant writer. Leaning, 
as every Briton must do, to the side of 
freedom, and wishing well to its ef- 
forts, he is nevertheless an impartial 
historian ; and we find no individual 
nor party exalted or debased at the 
expence of truth. Justice is done to 
the gallant exploits of Lord Cochrane, 
which have had an immense influence 
on the liberation of South America, 
and the character of San Martin is ably 
delineated ; but, ihe extreme is not ta- 
ken, and we are not told, on the other 
hand, that all those who adhered to 
old interests and old prejudices were 
corrupt knaves, fanatics, and bigots. 
It is this sort of overcharging which 
destroys its own purpose. ‘Too much 
of eulogy on one part, and of obloquy 
on the other, always begets suspicion, 
and almost always opposition. No 
portion of human life is divided into 
Gods and Devils. It appears from 
our author, that even an ex-inquisitor 
possessed some good qualities, while a 
patriotic leader happened to be a rob- 
ber and a butcher. 


But though the means employed 
were too frequently unworthy, we 
must not look at the benefit done with 
an unfavouring eye. It is impossible 
to contemplate a people rescued from 
darkness and thraldom, and raised to 
the rank of men enjoying the blessing 
of liberty with its natural concomi- 
tants extended commerce, wealth, so- 
cial happiness, knowledge, virtue—it is 
impossible, we repeat, to contemplate 
such a change without exultation, and 
such a change is fairly represented 
in Captain Hall’s work, if not com- 
pleted, at least beyond the power 
of mortals to prevent. It is honest- 
ly and candidly said, (speaking of 
Chili) — 

- - - “ They begin to be fully sensi- 
ble of their own importance in the 
world, and to see the necessity of being 
acquainted with the proceedings of 
other states. ‘To this incipient feeling 
of national dignity, they had a deep- 
seated and resolute enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of independence. | 

“Of civil liberty, [ am not sure 
that the Chilians have, as yet, equally 
clear and correct notions ; but nothing 
is more decided than their determina- 
tion not to submit again to any foreign 
yoke; and I should conceive, from al! 
{ have been able to learn, that, under 
any circumstances, the Spanish party 
in Chili would be found small and con- 
temptible. Every day deepens these 
valuable sentiments, and will render 
the re-conquest of the country more 
and more remote from possibility. 
The present free trade, above all, 
maintains and augments these feelings ; 
for there is not a single arrival at the 
port which fails to bring some new ar- 
ticle of use, or of luxury, or which does 
not serve, by lowering the former pri- 
ces, to place within reach of the lower 
orders many things known before only 
to the wealthy; to extend the range of 
comforts and enjoyments ; and to open 
new sources of industry. 

“‘ Amongst a people circumstanced 
as the South Americans have been, de- 
barred for ages from the advantages of 
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commerce, this change is of the last 
importance; and it is pleasing to re- 
flect, that, while our merchants are 
consulting their own interests, and ad- 
vancing the prosperity of their coun- 
try, they are, at the same time, by 
stimulating at once and gratifying the 
wants of a great people, adding incal- 
culably tothe amount of human hap- 
piness. By thus creating higher tastes, 
and new wants, they produce fresh 
motives to exertion, and give more ani- 
mating hopes to whole nations, which, 
without such powerful and immediate 
excitements, might, for aught we know, 
have long remained in their ancient 
state of listlessness and ignorance. 
Every man in the country, rich or 
poor, not only practically feels the 
truth of this, but knows distinctly 
whence the advantage is derived; and 
it is idle, therefore, to suppose that 
blessings which come home so directly 
to all men’s feelings, and which so 
manifestly influence their fortunes and 
happiness, can be easily taken from 
them. 

“ There are, no doubt, many defects 
in the administration of affairs in Chi- 
li, occasional bad faith, and occasional 
oppression, and sometimes very incon- 
venient disturbances, and partial poli- 
litical changes; but these are of no 
moment in so vast a question. The 
barrier which has so long dammed up 
the tide of human rights, and free ac- 
tion, has been at length removed, and 
the stream is assuredly not to be stop- 
ped by any thing from without; and 
what is internal, that might produce 
mischief, is rapidly improving as men 
advance in intelligence, and acquire a 
deeper interest in good order. An in- 
vasion, indeed, might cause much mise- 
ry and disorder, and tend for a time, to 
keep back the moral and political im- 
provement of the country; but the re- 
action would be inevitable, and, ere 
long, the outraged country would spring 
forwards to life and liberty, with ten- 
fold vigour. 


“ By means of foreign intercourse, 
and by the experience and knowledge 
of themselves, acquired by acting, for 
the first time, as freemen, they will 
come to know their own strength ; by 
Jearning also to respect themselves, 


Journal of Travels, by Capt. Basil Hall. 


which they could hardly have done be- 
fore, they will be ready to respect a 
government formed of themselves ; 
and, instead of despising and hating 
their rulers, and seeking to counteract 
their measures, will join heartily in 
supporting them when right, or in ex- 
erting a salutary influence over them 
when wrong. At all events, even now, 
all parties would unite upon the least 
show of an attack ; and so the result 
will prove, should any thing so wild 
and unjust be attempted.””* 

This general view is extremely 
cheering ; but following the author’s 
example, we shall not dilate so much 
on historical events, as notice what is 
most striking in the native manners, 
especially as they were acted upon by 
the extraordinary occurrences of late 
years, when our naval force in that 
quarter had indeed a very difficult 
game to play,—so difficult, that we 
are surprised by Captain Hall’s hav- 
ing found opportunity for what he has 
accomplished in this Journal. 

The first volume detads his arrival 
in the Conway frigate at Valparaiso ; 
various excursions in Chili, particular- 
ly to Santiago; an account of the revo- 
lution, of San Martin, of O’ Higgins, 
and of Lord Cochrane’s exploits; of 
the expedition against Peru ; of his own 
affairs at Callao and Lima; of the 
south coast of Chili; of the Arancani- 
ans and the pirate chief Benavides ; 
and a multitude of other things both of 
temporary and permanent interest. 
But our extracts (and various they will 





* The following passage may form a cu- 
rious note to this, and show what odd cir- 
cumstances have already grown out of the 
Revolution : 

«« At Huacho, we found the governor at 


dinner with two or three friends. He was 
of the aboriginal race of the country, spoke 
a little Spanish, and was probably a dis- 
creet and clever fellow, otherwise he would 
not have been left in a command by San 
Martin. The dinner was placed on a long 
table in the middle of a shop, and the 
whole party forked their meat out of the 
dish. It was interesting, on looking round 
the shop, to observe the effect of the recent 
political changes. A roll of English broad- 
cloth was resting ona French wine case, 
marked Medoc ; on the table stood a bottle 
of champagne ; the knives and forks were 
marked “ Sheffield,” and the screen which 
divided the apartment was made of a piece 
of Glasgow printed cotton.” 
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be) must speak for us. The customs 
are excellently illustrated by the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous selections : 


“ As soon as the dispatches were 
sent off, I paid a visit to a Chilian fa- 
mily of my acquaintance, and immedi- 
ately on my entering the drawing- 
room, the lady of the house, and one 
of her daughters, each presented me 
with a rose, apologizing, at the same 
time, for having omitted to do so be- 
fore. This custom of presenting stran- 
gers with a flower prevails in all Span- 
ish countries, and is one of an exten- 
sive class of minute attentions, which 
the Spaniards and their attendants un- 
derstand better than any other nation. 
The favour itself is nothing ; indeed, it 
seems essential to the civility that it 
should be a mere trifle; the merit lies 
in the unaffected and simple expression 
of good will and kindness which, 
while it really obliges, is ofa nature to 
impose no obligation. - - - 

“The Chilians are fond of making 
pic-nic parties, to dine in the country, 
at any spot which may suit them dur- 
ing an excursion, and to-day I happen- 
ed to fall in with some friends bent on 
such an expedition, all crowded into a 
careta or covered wagon, on its way to 
the hills: as they wanted one more ca- 
vallero, I was well pleased to be per- 
mitted to join them. We reached the 
destined spot in safety, though suffi- 
ciently jolted, and well nigh deafened 
by the creaking sound of the wheels, 
which, like those in Spain, are kept 
purposely without grease, in order, it 
is said, by this clumsy device, to pre- 
vent smuggling—since no cart or wagon 
can pass within half a league of a cus- 
tom-house officer without calling his at- 
tention to the spot. - - - 

“T went in the evening to visit a fa- 
mily in Almendral, or great suburb of 
Valparaiso. The ladies were ranged, 
as usual, along the wall, in a compact 
line, with their shawls drawn over the 
head and across the chin, so as nearly 
to conceal the face. One young lady 
played the harp, another the guitar, 
While some occasionally joined with 
their shrill voices in singing the patri- 
otic songs of the day. Others were 
chatting, or working, and the evening 
Passing away pleasantly enough, when, 


without any apparent cause, the whole 
party jumped up, cast away their mu- 
sic and work, and flew in the most 
frantic style out of the house, scream- 
ing aloud, Misericordia! misericordia ! 
beating their breasts at the same time, 
and looking terrified beyond descrip- 
tion. I was astonished at all this, but 
followed the company into the street, 
calling out Misericordia as loud as any 
ofthem. It was a bright moonlight 
evening, and the street, from end to 
end, was filled with people ; some on- 
ly half dressed, having just leaped from 
their beds—children, snatched from 
their sleep, were crying in all direc- 
tions—many catried lights in their 
hands—in short, such a scene of wild 
confusion and alarm was never seen, 
and all apparently occasioned by a 
spontaneous movement, without any 
visible motive. After standing in the 
street for about a minute, the whole 
crowd turned round again and ran into 
their houses, so that, in the course ofa 
few seconds, the hubbub was stilled, 
and nota mortal was to be seen. I 
now begged to know the cause of this 
amazing commotion, having a vague 
idea of its forming some part of a reli- 
gious ceremony, when, to my surprise, 
I learned that it had been produced by 
an earthquake, so severe, that the peo- 
ple had been afraid of the houses tum- 
bling about their ears, and had run into 
the open street to avoid the danger ; 
for my part, I was totally unconscious 
of any motion, nor did I hear the 
sound, which they described as unusu- 
ally loud. On mentioning this fact af- 
terwards in company, I was assured, 
that for a considerable period after the 
arrival of foreigners, they are in like 
manner insensible to shocks, which a 
native can at once distinguish. It may 
be mentioned also, as an unusual ef- 
fect of experience, that the sensation of 
alarm, caused by feeling an earth- 
quake, goes on augmenting instead of 
diminishing, and that one who at first 
ridicules the terrors of the inhabitants, 
comes eventually to be even more 
frightened than they are. - - - 

“The theatre (at Lima,) which was 
opened during the festivities upon the 
accession of the new Viceroy, was of 
rather a singular form, being a long 
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oval, the stage occupying the greater 
part of one side, by which means the 
front boxes were brought close to the 
actors. ‘The audience in the pit was 
composed exclusively of men, and that 
in the galleries of women, a fashion 
borrowed, I believe, from Madrid, the 
intermediate space being divided into 
several rows of private boxes. Be- 
tween the acts, the Viceroy retires to 
the back seat of his box, which being 
taken as a signal that he may be con- 
sidered as absent, every man in the pit 
draws forth his steel and flint, lights 
his segar, and puffs away furiously, in 
order to make the most of his time, 
for when the curtain rises, and the 
Viceroy again comes forward, there 
can no longer be any smoking, con- 
sistently with Spanish etiquette. The 
Sparkling of so many flints at once, 
which makes the pit look as if a thou- 
sand fire-flies had been let loose, and 
the cloud of smoke rising immediately 
afterwards and filling the house, are 
little circumstances which strike the 
eye of astranger as being more decid- 
ly characteristic than incidents really 
important. I may add, that the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes also smoke on 
these occasions ; and I once fairly de- 
tected a lady taking a sly whiff behind 
her fan. ‘The Viceroy’s presence or 
absence, however, produces no change 
in the gallery aloft, where the goddess- 
es keep up an unceasing fire during the 
whole evening. - - - 


“We sat down to dinner, a very 
merry party, the master of the house 
insisting upon my taking the head of 
the table; a custom, he said, that 
could by no means be dispensed with. 
The first dish which was placed on 
the table was bread soup, exceedingly 
good, and cooked either with fish or 
meat, a distinction so immaterial, we 
thought, that our surprise was consi- 
derable when we observed a gentleman 
of the party start up, and, with a look 
as if he had swallowed poison, ex- 
claim, ‘O Lord, there is fish in the 
soup !’ and while we were wondering 
at this exclamation, our friend ran off 
to the kitchen to interrogate the cook. 
He returned with a most woe-begone 
look, and finished his plate of soup as 
if it had been the last he was ever to 
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taste. A feeling of delicacy prevented 
our asking questions, although our cu- 
riosity was raised to the highest pitch, 
by observing the gentleman touch noth- 
ing else, but literally go without his din- 
ner. It was Friday, and it was in 
Lent, which might have accounted for 
his horror at meat; but it was fish 
which had shocked him; besides, we 
saw the rest of the company eating 
without scruple, which puzzled us ex- 
ceedingly, and the more so, as the self- 
denying individual was a very sensible 
man, and showed no other symptoms 
of eccentricity. We at last discovered 
that he had, for some reason or other, 
come under a religious engagement not 
to eat both fish and flesh, though the 
South Americans are permited to do so, 
by an express bull in their favour, and 
it so happened, that he had set his fan- 
cy this day most particularly on a 
meat dish close to him, never dream- 
ing of what had been put into the soup; 
fish once tasted, however, his feast was 
at an end, and he kept his vowina 
manner worthy of an anchorite.” 


Another instance of this kind occur- 
red at a Ball: 

“] was surprised (says Capt. H.,) 
and somewhat disappointed, to see a 
young lady, one of the gayest and best 
dancers in Chili, place herself at the 
instrument. The gentlemen loudly 
appealed against this proceeding ; but 
she maintained her place resolutely, 
declaring she would not dance a single 
step. Isaw there was some mystery 
in this, and took an opportunity of 
begging to know what could have in- 
duced a person, of so much good sense 
and cheerfulness, and so fond of danc- 
ing, to make so very preposterous a re- 
solution. She laughed on hearing the 
subject treated with such earnestness, 
and confessed that nothing was farther 
from her own wishes than her present 
forbearance, but that she was bound 
by a promise not to dance for a whole 
year. I begged an explanation of this 
singular engagement, when she told 
me, that, during the recent confine- 
ment of her sister, our host’s wife, at a 
moment when her life was despaired 
of, her mother had made a vow, that, 
if she recovered, not one of the unmar- 
ried girls should dance for twelve 
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months. Her younger sister, how- 
ever, was dancing; and I found she 
had managed to evade the obligation 
by an ingenious piece of casuistry, ar- 
guing that, as the promise had been 
made in town, it could never be in- 
tended to apply to the country. The 
good-natured mother, who probably 
repented of her absurd vow, allowed 
that a good case of conscience had 
been made out ; and the pretty Rosalita 
danced away with a spirit which was 
taken up by the whole room,and a more 
animated ball was never seen. - - - 

“A gentleman had thought fit to 
commence instructing his daughter in 
French,—a_ circumstance which the 
girl, unconscious of any crime, men- 
tioned in the course of her confession 
to the priest, who expressed the great- 
est horror at what he heard, denounced 
the vengeance of Heaven upon her and 
her father, refused to give her absolu- 
tion, and sent the poor creature home 
in an agony of fear. The father soon 
discovered the cause, and after some 
correspondence with the confessor, 
went to the head of the government, 
who sent for the priest, questioned him 
on the subject, and charged him with 
having directly interfered with the let- 
ter and spirit of the constitution, which 
gave encouragement to every species 
of learning. The priest affected to 
carry matters with a high hand, and 
even ventured to censure the director 
for meddling with things beyond his 
authority. ‘This was soon settled: a 
council was immediately called, and 
the next day it was known throughout 
the city that the priest had been seen 
crossing the frontiers, escorted by a 
military guard. An account of the 
whole transaction, with the correspon- 
dence between the parent and the con- 
fessor, were also published officially in 
the Gazette, and full authority given, 
in future, to every person to teach any 
branch of knowledge not inconsistent 
with morals and religion. - - - 

“ ‘The Host is usually carried in pro- 
cession on foot; but a carriage has 
been appropriated to this duty in Li- 
ma, in consequence of a curious Cir- 
cumstance, the details of which were 
related to me by a person who delight- 
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ed in any thing tending to make the 
past times look ridiculous. 

“It seems that a certain Viceroy, 
some years ago, had become deeply 
enamoured of a celebrated actress, 
named La Pericholé, and as vice-mon- 
archs, like real monarchs, seldom sigh 
in vain, La Serona Perichole soon be- 
came mistress of the palace, where, be- 
sides spending large sums of the public 
money, she succeeded in making her 
vice-regal admirer even more contemp- 
tible than he had been before. Every 
request she chose to make was imme- 
diately granted to her, except in one 
trifling case; and she, therefore, of 
course, resolutely set her heart upon 
attaining this object. Her whim was 
not of any great consequence, it might 
be thought, since it was merely to be 
allowed, for once, to drive in a Car- 
riage of her own through the streets of 
Lima. Now this, which to us seems 
the simplest thing in nature, is looked 
upon in quite a different light in the 
capital of Peru, for although any one 
might ride about as long as he pleased 
in a gig, or a calesh, or in a balancin, 
no one ever presumed of entering a 
coach but a grandee of the highest 
class. The Viceroy tried every argu- 
ment to free La Pericholé’s head of 
this most unreasonable fancy, but all 
in vain; and at length he was obliged 
to set public opinion at defiance, and, 
at the risk of a rebellion, to order a 
coach to be made for the lady, whose 
folly was destined to render them both 
ridiculous. How to traverse the streets 
without being mobbed, was now the 
grand difficulty, for the Viceroy was 
pretty sure that he should never behold 
the fair Pericholé again if she went 
alone; to go in the same carriage, 
however, was too scandalous an abo- 
mination to be thought of,—besides, it 
was not what the lady wanted, who 
who must needs go in her own car- 
riage. In the end, it was arranged that 
the Viceroy should lead in his coach of 
state, and that La Pericholé should 
follow, while the usual train of car- 
riages brought up the rear, with the 
body-guard surrounding all. It is even 
said the Viceroy had a window cut in 
the back part of his carriage, for the 
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express purpose of keeping an eye on 
his lady ; be that as it may, it so hap- 
pened that the mob were amused with 
the ridiculous nature of the procession, 
and followed with huzzas the delighted 
Pericholé, while she crossed and re- 
crossed the city. On _ returning to- 
wards the palace, she drew up before 
the cathedral, and stepping out, de- 
clared that her ambition once satisfied, 
she had no farther occasion for the 
coach, and would, therefore, in grati- 
tude to Heaven, devote it to the service 
of the church, and desired that hence- 
forward it might always carry the 
Host whenever the Sacrament of ex- 
treme unction was to be administered. 

‘“‘ A strange custom prevails every- 
where in this country at balls, public 
as well as private. Ladies of all ranks, 
who happen not to be invited, come in 
disguise, and stand at the windows or 
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in the passages, and often actually enter . 
the ball-room. They are called Tapa- 
das, from their faces being covered, 
and their object is, to observe the pro- 
ceedings of their unconscious friends, 
whom they torment by malicious speech- 
es, whenever they are within hearing. 
At the palace, on Sunday evening, the 
Tapadas were somewhat less froward 
than usual; but at the Cabildo, or ma- 
gistrates’ ball, given previously, the 
lower part of the room was filled with 
them, and they kept up a constant fire 
of jests at the gentlemen near the bot- 
tom of the dance.” 

With this cento of umusing traits we 
mnst close our introduction of these 
highly-pleasing volumes; but they af- 
ford us too many temptations to be dis- 
posed of in one paper, and we promise 
to return to them, with a firm hope 
that it will gratify the public. 





(New Mon.) 
BRING FLOWERS. 


Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 
To wreathe the cup ere the wine is pour’d: 

Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale, 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the Conqueror’s path— 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath ! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot's track, 

The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the Conqueror’s way ! 


Bring flow’rs to the Captive's lonely cell, 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell; 

Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of his youth— Bring him flowers, wild flowers. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the Bride to wear! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childish mirth, 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another's side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young Bride! 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early Dead ! 

for this through its leaves hath the white-rose burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nurst. 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 

They are Love’s last gift—bring ye flowers! pale flowers! 


Bring flow’rs to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 
They are Nature’s offering, their place is there ! 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory—Bring flowers, bright flowers ! 
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THE MONTHS.--APRIL: 


(Extracted from N. Mon.) 


APRIL is at once the most juvenile 
of all the months, and the most 
feminine—never knowing her own mind 
for a day together. Fickle asa fond 
maiden with her first lover ;—coying it 
with the young sun till he withdraws 
his beams from her—and then weeping 
till she gets them back again. High- 
fantastical as the seething wit of a poet, 
that seesa world of beauty growing be- 
neath his hand, and fancies that he 
created it; whereas it is it has ereated 
him a poet: for it is nature that makes 
April, not April nature. April is, 
doubtless, the sweetest month of all the 
year; partly because it ushers in the 
May, and partly for its own sake—so 
far as any thing can be valuable with- 
out reference to any thing else. It is, 
to May and June, what “sweet fif- 
teen,” in the age of woman, is fo pas- 
sion-stricken eighteen, and perfect two 
and twenty. It is, to the confirmed 
Summer, what the previous hope of 
joy is to the full fruition—what the 
boyish dream of love is to love itself. 
It is, indeed, the month of promises ; 
and what are twenty performances 
compared to one promise? When a 
promise of delight is fulfilled, it is over 
and done with ; but while it remains a 
promise, it remains a hope: and what 
is all good, but the hope of good? what 
is every to-day of our life, but the hope 
(or the fear) of to-morrow ?—Appril, 
then, is worth two Mays, because it 
tells tales of May in every sigh that it 
breathes, and every tear that it lets 
fall. Itis the harbinger, the herald, 
the promise, the prophecy, the foretaste 
of all the beauties that are to follow it 
—of all, and more—of all the delights 
of Summer, and all the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious” Autumn. 
It is fraught with beauties itself that no 
other month can bring before us, and 


“It bears a glass which shows us many more.” 


As for April herself, her life is one 
Sweet alternation of smiles, and sighs, 
and tears—and tears, and sighs, and 
smiles—till it is consummated at last 
in the open laughter of May. It is 
like—in short, it is like nothing in the 
world but “an April day.” And her 
Charms—but really I must cease to 
look upon the face of this fair month 


generally, lest, like a painter in the 
presence of his mistress, I grow too ena- 
moured to give a correct resemblance. 
I must gaze upon her sweet beauties 
one by one, or I shall never be able to 
think and treat of ber in any other 
light than that of the Spring ; which 
is a mere abstraction—delightful to 
think of, but, like all other abstractions, 
not to be depicted or described. 

Let me inform the reader, that what 

have hitherto said of April, and may 
yet have to say, is intended to apply, 
not to this or that April in particular— 
not to April eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four, or fourteen, or thirty-four ; 
but to Aprit par excellence—that is 
to say, what April (“ not to speak it 
profanely”) ought to be. In short, I 
have no intention of being personal in 
my remarks; and if the April which I 
am describing should happen to differ, 
in any essential particulars, from the 
one in whose presence I am deseribing 
it, neither the month nor the reader 
must regard this as a covert libel or 
satire. The truth is, that, for what 
reason I know not—whether to put to 
shame the predictions of the Quarterly 
Reviewers—or to punish us islanders 
for our manifold follies and iniquities— 
or from any quarrel, as of old, between 
Oberon and Titania—but certain it is, 
that of late 


“The seasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hyems’ thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set: the Spring, the Summer, 
The chilling Autumn, angry Winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and th’ amazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which.” 


It is of April,as she is when Nature 


is in her happiest mood, that I speak. . 


What a sweet flush of new green 
has started up to the face of this mea- 
dow !—And the new-born daisies that 
stud it here and there, give it the look 
of an emerald sky powdered with 
snowy stars. In making our way be- 
tween them, to yonder hedge-row, that 
divides the meadow from the little 
copse that lines oue side of it, let us 
not take the shortest way, but keep re- 
ligiously to the little footpath—for the 
young grass is as yet too tender to bear 


being trod upon. I have been hither- 
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to very chary of appealing to the poets 
in these pleasant papers ; because they 
are people that, if you give them an 
inch, even in a span-long essay of this 
kind, always endeavour to lay hands 
on the whole of it. They are like the 
young cuckoos, that if once they get 
hatched within a nest, always contrive 
to oust the natural inhabitants. But 
when the daisy—“ la douce Margue- 
rite’—is in question, how can I refrain 
from pronouncing a blessing on the 
bard, who has, by his sweet praise of 
this ‘unassuming common-place of 
nature,” revived that general love for 
it, which, until lately, was confined to 
the hearts of “the old poets,” and of 
those young poets of all times, the lit- 
tle children ? 


“ When soothed awhile by milder airs, 
Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly shades his few gray hairs ; 

Spring cannot shun thee ; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight ! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee.” 


“ In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 


Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane 
x & a * 


And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought 
When such are wanted. 


By violets, in their secret mews, 
The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 


Her head impearling ; 
* * * * 


Thou art the poet’s darling. 


If to a rock from rains he fly, 
Or some bright day of April sky, 
Imprison’d by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare, 
He need but look about, and there 
Thou art !—a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 


If stately passions in me burn 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy, that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.” 


* * * * * 


Now, at last, the Easter week is ar- 
rived, and the poor have for once in the 
year the best of it—setting all things, 
but their own sovereign will, at a wise 
defiance. ‘The journeyman who works 
on Easter Monday, even though he 
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were a tailor itself, should lose his 
caste, and be sent to the Coventry of 
mechanics—wherever that may be. 
In fact, it cannot happen. On Easter 
Monday ranks change places—Job- 
son is as good as Sir John—the “ rude 
mechanical” is “ monarch of all he 
surveys” from the summit of Green- 
wich-hill—and when he thinks fit to 
say “It is our royal pleasure to be 
drunk”—-who_ shall dispute the pro- 
position? Not I, forone. When our 
English mechanics accuse their betters 
of oppressing them, the said _ betters 
should reverse the old appeal, and re- 
fer from Philip sober to Philip drunk ; 
and then nothing more could be said. 
But now, they have no betters, even in 
their own notion of the matter. And, 
in the name of all that is transitory, 
envy them not their brief supremacy ! 
It will be over before the end of the 
week, and they will be as eager to re- 
turn to the labour as they now are to 
escape from it: for the only thing that 
an Englishman, whether high or low, 
cannot endure patiently for a week to- 
gether, is, unmingled amusement. 

But there is a sport belonging to 
Easter Monday, which is not confined 
to the lower classes, and which, fun 
forbid that I should pass over silently. 
If the reader has not, during his boy- 
hood, performed the exploit of riding 
to the turn-out of the stag on Epping 
Forest ;—following the hounds al! day 
long,—at a respectful distance ;—re- 
turning home in the evening with the 
loss of nothing but his hat, his hunting 
whip, and his horse——not to mention a 
portion of his nether person ;—and fin- 
ishing the day by joining the Lady 
mayoress’s ball at the Mansion-house ; : 
—if the reader has not done all this 
when a boy, I will not tantalize him 
by expatiating on the superiority of 
those who have. And if he has 
done it, I need not tell him that he has 
no cause to envy his friend who escap- 
ed with a flesh-wound from the fight of 
Waterloo—for there is not a pin to 
choose between them ! 


[ have little to tell the reader in re- 
gard to London exclusively, this month. 
I must mention, however, that now is 
heard in her streets, the prettiest of all 
the cries which are peculiar to them— 
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“¢ Come buy my primroses !”—and but 
for which, the Londoners would have 
no idea that Spring was at hand. Now, 
spoiled children make “ fools” of their 
mammas and papas ;—which is but fair, 
seeing that the said mammas and papas 
return the compliment during all the 
rest of the year. Now, not even a 
sceptical apprentice but is religiously 
persuaded of the merits ofGood-F riday, 
and the propriety of its being so called 
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—since it procures him two Sundays 
in the week instead of one. Finally, 
—Now, exhibitions of painting court 
the public attention, and obtain it, in 
every quarter ;—on the principle, I sup- 
pose, that the eye has, at this season of 
the year, a natural hungering and thirst- 
ing after the colours of the Spring 
leaves and flowers, and rather than not 
meet with them at all, it is content to 
find them on painted canvass ! 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, &c. 


THis month has been less prolific than 
ihe preceding ; and, altogether, we believe 
there is less of literary novelty at the com- 
mencement of th» present season than has 
for some vears been usual. 

Theodore Hook's “ Sayings and Doings, 
a Series of Sketches from Life,” is at this 
time making considerable noise in the 
reading world. It is, indeed, one of the 
smartest productions of the kind that has 
appeared for many years. Four tales— 
““ Danvers,” “ The Friend of the Family,’ 
** Merton,” and ‘ Martha the Gypsey,” 
compose the three volumes, more than one- 
half of which, indeed, is occupied by 
“Merton.” Each of these tales is founded 
upon an old Saying; the object of the 
author being to illustrate old sayings by 
modern doings; which doings, he assures 
us, are facts. Thus, for instance, the histo- 
ry of “ Danvers” indisputably proves that 
“too much of a good thing is good for noth- 
mg.” ‘Tom Burton, a young man of talent, 
acquirement, and manners, but of moder- 
ate fortune, falls in love with, and marries 
the paragon of all that is lovely and excel- 
lentin woman “Health, peace and com- 
petence’’—happiness in its utmost haman 
perfection—are his. By the death of his 
rich old uncle from India, he is suddenly 
advanced to prodigious wealth. He takes 
the uncle’s name (Danvers) ; purchases 
princely estates ; obtains a seat in Parlia- 
ment; blazes forth in a contested county 
election ; patronizes men of genius: col- 
lects books, pictures and articles of virlw, 
with all the ardour of a Fonthill cogno- 
scenté ; finds himself £200,000 in debt ; 
is convicted of, and imprisoned for an elec- 
tion bribery which he never committed ; 
and is ultimately reduced to an humble pit- 
tance of less than £1,500 a year. 

“Merton” shows that “ there’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.” Blest 
with talent and character, he enters life with 
the most brilliant prospects. Enamoured 
of a beautiful girl, Fanny Meadows, he 
carries her offto Scotland, on the very bor- 
ders of which, during a momentary separa- 
tion, he commits an assault and is taken be- 
fore a magistrate. The loss of time, thus 
occasioned, proves fatal to his hopes: his 
Pursuers arrive at the very moment of the 
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marriage ceremony. He quarrels with his 
rival, but is deprived of the honour of meet- 
ing him by the circumstance of his rival's 
having been shot by another person an 
hour before the time of his appointment. 
Five hours after the time that it could 
prove serviceable, he receives a note from 
his adored Fanny, indicating a plan by 
which she might be rescued, and united to 
the man of her heart. He goes to London, 
gets inebriated for the first time in his life ; 
sets out upon a nocturnal expedition ; un- 
der an erroneous impression makes a forci- 
ble entry into the house of his mistress, and 
is taken captive by the guardians of the 
night. On the succeeding day he is seen 
by Miss Meadows under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances with a lady of the strictest ho- 
nour. His father undertakes to effect a 
reconciliation, but drops down dead as he 
is setting out for that purpose. Merton 
is patronized by a nobleman; he reads the 
newspaper announcement of the marriage 
of Miss Fanny Meadows ; throws himself, 
in despair, into the arms of his noble 
friend's protegée, and then learns, to his ut- 
ter astonishment and chagrin, that it was 
not his Fanny Meadows, but a cousin of 
hers, whose marriage had just occurred. 
Fortune still persecutes him, Arriving at 
his country house, he finds it just burnt 
down; and while he is searching amongst 
the ruins for his father’s will, his wife elopes 
with a dashing Baronet. By the failure of 
a banker, upon whom he. had neglected to 
present a draught, he loses a large sum. 
In the expectation of obtaining a divorce, 


he makes an arrangement for marrying his 


Fanny, but loses the verdict. He sets off 
to Yarmouth in Norfolk, when he ought to 
have gone to Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. He is apprehended by the officers 
of justice, brought to trial, found guilty, 
and sentenced to death for the murder of 
his wife’s seducer. A few hours before the 
time appointed for his execution he effects 
his escape—goes to his wife's father—kills 
him by his appearance—is retaken, and led 
to the scaffold ; when, just as he is about 
to be launched into eternity, the man be- 
lieved to have been murdered, appears, and 
Merton is once more at large. Supposing 
his wife to be dead, there is now no bar to 
his union with Fanny Meadows ; but, on 
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the very day before his intended marriage, 
he meets his wife a common prostitute. 
Merton, still the victim of hopes and expec- 
tations, enters upon a large estate as the 
declared heir ofa Peer; but alas! it turns 
out that his half-brother, and not himself, 
is entitled to the vast possessions. He 
bays a ticket in the lottery—it comes up a 
£20,000 prize—but he has been robbed of 
his ticket. At length, after encountering 
an almost innumerable host of equally pro- 
mising and equally disastrous adventures, 
fate seems to be weary of her persecutions. 
His wife is dead—fortune has smiled glori- 
ously upon him—he flies to throw himself 
and his possessions at the feet of his wor- 
shipped Fanny, and finds that she is—an 
inhabitant of another world! All this may 
be true, but certainly itis very unlike (ruth. 

“The Friend of the Family,” is a vil- 
lainous attorney, upon whose exploits 
we shall pause no longer than to say, 
that “all ends well’ by his committing 
felo-de-se. 

‘‘ Martha the Gypsey” is a very brief 
sketch. 

These volumes display an extraordinary 
knowledge of life and nature, and a most 
happy talent for the delineation of charac- 
ter and manners. The satire is severe— 
sometimes, inceed, more severe than just ; 
yet most of the hits are very palpable ; 
and, altogether, the style is so racy and 
piquant—there is so much truth and felici- 
ty in the sketches—that it is impossible not 
to be delighted with the work. 


Galt’s “ Bachelor's Wife, a Selection of 
Curious and Inleresting Extracts, with Cur- 
sory Observations,” is a capital book ; the 
best that we are acqnainted with of its 
class, the “ Curiosities of Literature” 
alone excepted. “ It has been generally 
formed,” observes the compiler, ‘ upon 
the principle of affording specimens of the 
literature of different epochs, not indeed 
methodically arranged, but so chosen as to 
exhibit a more extensive view of the literary 
mind of the country, historically consider- 
ed, than has been attempted in any previ- 
ous selection of extracts.”” Whilst, how- 
ever, we admit the excellence of the book, 
and accord it oar warmest praise, we ob- 
ject most decidedly to the very clumsy and 
ineffective vehicle by which these delightful 
extracts are inti‘oduced. It is injurious to 
the many sensible and original observations 
of Mr. Galt, as too many readers, we are 
fearful, will be induced to pass them ever 
without perusal. The fair Egeria is nei- 
ther more nor less than an ideal blue stock- 
ing, who, by her learned conversation, im- 
parts acharm to the lonely chambers of 
her spouse, Benedict, in the paper build- 
ings. We admire inlellectuality, if we may 
be allowed the coinage of a word, in the 
lovelier part of our species ; yet we must 
confess we are not without our predilec- 
tions for beautiful forms and faces of less 
assuming pretension. This, however, is 


not matter of opinion; and we can unhesi- 


Croly’s new Comedy. 





tatingly venture to assert, that the reader. 
brown or fair, masculine or feminine, wilj 
find Mr. Galt’s ‘‘ Bachelor's Wife” a very 
enchanting creature. 


‘© Pride shall have a Fall, a Comedy with 
Songs,’ some account of the performance 
of which will be found in our theatrical de- 
partment, is, we understand, from the able 
pen of Mr, Croly, the distinguished author 
of “ The Angel of the World,” “ Catiline,” 
“Paris in 1815,” &c. It is dedicated, by 
permission, to Mr. Canning. Indepen- 
dently of its merits as an acting play, it 
will rank high amongst the reading dramas 
of the age. In the closet, its poetical beau- 
ties are contemplated with admirable ef- 
fect. We shall offer one or two specimens. 
Curiosity is thus described :— 

Curiosity ! 
True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
Both man and woman would find life a waste 
But for the cunning of—Curiosity ! 
She’s the world’s witch, and through the world she \ 

runs, 

The merriest masquer underneath the moon! 
To beauties, languid from the last night’s rout, 
She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders wrapt 
In morning shawls ; aud by their pillow sits, 
Telling delicious tales of—lovers lost, 
Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled lace, 
The hundredth novel of the Great Unknown! 
And then they smile, and rub their eyes, and yawn, 
And wonder what’s o’clock—then sink again ; 
And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 
She comes to ancient dames, and, stiff as steel, 
In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand, 
She makes their rigid muscles gay with news 
Of Doctors’ Commons, matches broken off, 
Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 
And thus she gives them prattle for the day. 
She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back ; 
Then peering through her spectacles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stuff’d with monstrous tales 
Of Turks and Tartars ; deep conspiracies 
(Born in the winter’s brain); of spots in the sun, 
Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they shake, 
And hope they’ll find the world all safe by morn. 
And thus she makes the world, both young and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity ! 


The following is sung as a trio :— 


Tell us, thou glorious Star of eve! 
What sees thine eye ? 
Wherever human hearts can heave, 
Man’s misery ! 
Life, but a lengthened chain ; 
Youth, weary, wild, and vain ; 
Age on a bed of pain, 
Longing to die! 
Yet there’s a rest ! 
Where earthly agonies 
Awake no sighs 
In the cold breast. 


Tell us, thou glorious Star of eve ! 
Sees not thine eye 
Some spot, where hearts no longer heave, 
In thine own sky? 
Where all life’s wrongs are o’er, 
Where Anguish weeps no more, 
Where injured spirits soar, 
Never to die! 


One touch of the comic and we have 
done. The subjoined is the prison harangue 
of the dissipated Torrento : 

‘¢ Are we to suffer ourselves to be molest- 
ed in our domestic circle ; in the loveliness 
of our prison lives ; in our olium cum dig- 
nilate ? Gentlemen of the gaol! ( Cheering.) 
Is not our residence here for our country § 








good 2—( Cheering.) Would it not be well 
for the country if ten times as many, that 
hold their heads high, outside these walls, 
were now inside them ?—(Cheering.) I 
scorn to appeal to your passions ; but shall 
we suffer our honourable straw, our venera- 
ble bread and water, our virtuous slumbers, 
and our useful days to be invaded, crushed, 
and calcitrated by the iron boot-heel of ar- 
rogance and audacity ?>—(Cheering.) No! 
freedom is like the air we breathe, without 
it we die! No! every man’s cell is his 
castle. By the law we live here; and 
should not all that live by the law, die by 
the law? Now, gentlemen, a_ general 
cheer: here’s liberty, property, and purity 
of principle !—( Cheering.)”’ 

It is with no slight feeling of satisfaction, 
that, after a lapse of several years, we hail 
the appearance of another historical ro- 
mance. “ Duke Christian of Luneburg, or 
Traditions from the Hartz,” from the pen 
of that amiable and admirable writer, Miss 
Jane Porter. ‘To this lady we are indebt- 
ed for almost a new species—a species 
delightful and instructive as it was new 
-—of literary fiction—the ‘Great Un- 
known,” great as is his fame, is only 
a follower in her wake. Referring to the 
ancestry of our beloved Sovereign, to 
whom it is dedicated, the scene of the pre- 
sent production is laid in the age that im- 
mediately succeeded the Reformation ; a 
period in which all Europe laboured under 
the most powerful religious excitement. 
Duke Christian is a hero of a spirit most 
truly chivalric ; and, in the progress of his 
adventures, he is associated, or comes in 
contact with, nearly all the distinguished 
characters of the times. The picture of 
the English court in the reign of James I. 
is very ably drawn; much discrimination 
of character is displayed ; and themore ro- 
mantic incidents connected with the tender 
passion are developed in all that delicate 
and soul-thrilling pathos which we have 
been accustomed to admire in the writer's 
earliest efforts. Altogether, the work is 
finely, nobly and beautifully written. 


“ Sir 4ndrew Sagittarius, or The Perils 
of Astronomy,’ in three volumes, is an 
amusing though not very well written book, 
abounding in light and playful satire. 


A volume, entitled “ Tales and Sketches 
of the West of Scotland,” by Christopher 
Keelivine, consists of two tales: “ Mary 
Ozilvie,” and “ The Love-Match ;” and, 
what the author terms a “ Sketch of Chan- 
ges.” In the first of these, George, a young 
man of fortune, returns from off his travels 
just as Mary Ogilvie, a lovely girl for 
whom, though of an inferior station, he had 
long entertained a boyish fondness, is on 
the point of bestowing her hand with re- 
luctance upon another. His mind is agi- 
tated by contending passions—love for 
Mary, and a dread of incurring the scorn 
and ridicule of the world. The latter pre- 
vails ; and, in a state bordering on dis- 
traction, he attends the marriage of his 
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early love. He subsequently forms a 
union of interest, and drags ona life of 
misery, continually haunted by the image 
of his lost Mary. However, Mary’s hus- 
band is killed by a fall from his horse ; 
George’s lady meets with an accident 
which proves fatal; and thus the lovers, 
after a decent period of widowhood, are 
atlength united. The hero of “ The Love- 
Match” is the son of a dissenting clergy- 
man in the West of Scotland, who rears a 
family of thirteen children upon a scanty 
stipend of £40 ayear. These tales do not 
abound in incident; but they are pervad- 
ed by a strain of pathetic simplicity which 
renders them deeply interesting. 


Miss Spence’s tales of “ How to be Rid 
of a Wife,” and the “ Lily of Annandale,” 
two volumes which were slightly intro 
uced to the readers of the Belle Assemblée 
in the coursesof the memoir of their fair 
authoress, inserted, with a portrait, in the 
number for last month), are distinguished, 
the first by the singularity of the biographi- 
cal incident on which it is founded, and 
the second by features of a more romantic 
and poetic cast. The first gives develop- 
ment to an anecdote which is related of 
one of the Dukes of Chandos, to the effect 
that the nobleman alluded to, having first, 
from an impulse of humanity, succeeded in 
rescuing a young and amiable, but rustic 
female, from the barbarities of a coarse and 
tyrannical husband, was at length induced, 
upon the death of that husband, and after 
giving the fair one a suitable education, to 
yield himself to the united charms of her 
person, her heart, and her mind, and to 
make her his Duchess. The second isa 
tragic love story of the Scottish border, 
and contiguous parts of Cumberland. A 
short extract, comprizing the final senten- 
ces of the “Lily of Annandale,” will af- 
ford a specimen of Miss Spence’s style, 
and of the tone of feeling which her vo- 
lumes discover :— 

‘Many years had rolled away, and all 
recollection of Fleming was lest, except 
when Helen’s disastrous story was revived, 
and her grave was visited by the curious trav- 
eller, who heard,with tearful eye, the melan- 
choly fate of one so young and beautiful. 

‘It was more than twenty years after 
these tragical events took place, that a 
stranger, wrapt in a cloak, was seen bend- 
ing with feeble steps, wasted form, and hag- 
gard eyes toward the grave of Helen. 

‘ A peasant passing homeward, with cu- 
rious gaze, noticed his steps, as another 
stranger, of more humble guise appeared to 
watch at a short distance, with anxious and 
respectful look, the person who with mourn- 
ful aspect tottered along. 

‘Still and solemn was the scene ; on the 
grave wild flowers sprung, mingling with 
the long grass which in dewy drops waved 
over the silent stone. 

‘In mournful attitude, the stately figure, 
with bended knee and upraised hands, hung 
over the grave; but soon, with a piercing 
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groan, fell prostrate on the grave of Helen. 
Surprise and dismay overwhelmed the hon- 
est borderer. He beheld, he recognized, in 
the melancholy stranger, the lost Fleming. 

‘With tender caution he hastened to 
raise him up; but it was avain effort. His 
gallant spirit was fled to join that of fair 
Helen. 

‘On her grave he found at last his bed of 
rest ; and, to the present day, their remains 
sleep in peace together. 

“¢¢ They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided.”’’ 


We rarely notice re-publications ; buta 
new edition of “ The Works of Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq.,” with a Critical Disserta- 
tion on the deservedly popular tales of the 
author, by Mr. Galt, has just appeared, of 
so superior character that we cannot re- 
frain from recommending it very warmly 
to the notice of our readers. One hand- 
some pocket volume, with vignette and 
frontispiece, elegantly engraved from de- 
signs by Uwins, comprizes “ The Man of 
Feeling,” ‘‘ Ra Roche,” “ Nancy Collins,” 
‘¢ Louisa Venoni,’ ‘Albert Bane,” ‘ So- 
phia M ,’ “Father Nicholas,” ‘* The 
Man of the World,” “ Julia de Rubigné,’”’&c. 


Another little work to which we earnest- 
ly solicit the attention of such of our fair 
friends as have the care of the rising gene- 
ration, is Mary Ann Rundall’s “ Sequel to 
the Grammar of Sacred History.” This 
volume embraces “ A Paraphrase on the 
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Epistles and Gospels for every Sunday 
throughout the Year, with Explanatory 
Notes; “ A Simple Hlustration of the Li- 
turgy,” and “ A Paraphrase on the Church 
Catechism.” Mrs. Rundall very  sensi- 
bly observes, that “ this simple illustration 
of the church service, by displaying the 
beautiful arrangement of its several parts, 
and showing how admirably it is contrived 
for public use, may perhaps excite an in- 
terest that has hitherto been unfelt.” 


Sayings and Doings.—Such is the popu- 
larity of this work, that the entire Second 
Edition was subscribed off among the Lon- 
don Booksellers. 


The celebrated French naturalist, Cuvier, 
has dissected an insect not an inch long, in 
which he reckons four hundred and ninety- 
four pair of muscles, connected with four 
hundred ant ninety-four pair of nerves, 
and forty thousand artenne. 


A new Romance from the great Wizard of 
the North—The story is Scottish, and the 
incidents it includes, are supposed to have 
happened about the year 1760. Four 
thousand copies of the work were bespoke 
on one occasion. 


We sincerely lament to announce the 
death of that intrepid traveller Belzoni, at 
Benin in Africa, from severe fever. He 
was on his route to Timbuctoo, and had 
every thing arranged, which promised him 
the completest success. 





(New Mon.) 


SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG BY 


THE WIFE OF A JAPANESE 


Who had accompanied the Russians to their country. 


} look through the mist, and I see thee not— 
Are thy home and thy love so soon forgot ? 
Sadly closes the weary day, 
Andrstill thy bark is far away! 

The tent is ready, the mats are spread, 
The saranna* is pluck’d for thee, 

Alas! what fate has thy baidaret+ led 
So far from thy home and me? 


Has my bower no longer charms for thee ?—~ 
Where the ¢ purple jessamines twine 
Round the stately, spreading, cedar tree, 
And rest in its arms so tenderly, 
As I have reposed in thine. 
In vain have I found the § sea-parrot’s nest, 
And robb’d of its plume her glittering breast, 
Thy mantle with varied bues to adorn,— 
Thou hast left me watchful and forlorn! 


* Saranna is the bread-fruit of the Japanese. 
t Baidare, the Japanese boat. 


t Purple jessamine, Bignoria grandiflora, is a 
climbing plant, native of Japan; flowers purple. 

§ They ornament their parkis (mantles) and all 
their dresses with the feathers of the sea-parrot, 
storm finch, and mauridor. 


Dost thou roam, amid the eagle flocks 
Whose eirie is in the highest rocks ? 

Dost thou seek the fox in his lurking-place, 
Or hold the beaver in weary chase ? 

Dost thou search beneath the foaming tide 
Wherein the precious || red pearls hide ? 


Return !—the evening mist is chill, 

And sad is my watch on the lonely hill, 
Return !—the night-wind is cold on my brow, 
And my heart is as cold and desolate now. 
Alas! I await thee and hope in vain !— 

I shall never behold thy return again ! 


* 7 * x * * 


She stood on the beach all the starless night, 

But nought appear’d to her eager sight ; 

No bark on its bosom the ocean bore, 

And he whom she loved return’d no more. 

For the strangers came from the icy North, 

And their words and their gifts had won him forth. 
Their ship sail’d far from his native bay, 

And it bore him to other regions away. 


| Japan produces red pearls, which are not les? 
esteemed than white. 
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